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GARIBALDI IN NAPLES! 
We can hardly believe our eyes, when we 
read the news which every steamer now brings 
from’ Europe. Events succeed each other 
‘papidly. The stream of revolution becomes 
broader and more rapid as it rolls on. But a 
few short.months ago, the Kingdom of Naples, 
including the island of Sicily, and numbering in 
all nine millions.of souls, was one of the most 
hopeless despotisms on the continent. The Italian 
War, which swept away the Dukes of Tuscany, 
* Parma, and Modena, had left the son of King 
~ Bomba firmly seated on the throne of the Two 
Sicilies. Now there seemed not~-a chance for 
liberty. ‘The King had an army of over a hun- 
dred thousand men, and a very respectable navy. 
The country might be filled with misery and dis- 
content, but his power was too strong to be 
overthrown by an unorganized revolt. The pa- 
triots of this oppressed kingdom were in despair. 
“True, an insurrection had broken out in Sicily, 
but it seemed likely to share the fate of previous 
outbreaks, which ended with the execution of 
the leaders, andthe dispersion, if not general 
massacre, of the bands of insurgents. 

Tt was at this moment that Garibaldi decided 
to embark in the forlorn hope of freedom.  Sail- 
ing from Genoa, he landed at Marsala, at the 
extreme end of Sicily, with a band of twelve 
hundred men. From the hour that he set foot 
on the island, his career has been more like ro- 
mance than real history. ‘The Neapolitan troops 
marched against him in numbers far greater than 
his own. He met, and defeated them in pitched 


battle, and pressing on their flying steps, pushed |- 


forward to invest, and storm, and capture Paler- 
mo. Here, with admirable prudence, he paused 
a few weeks till he had recovered his forces 
and doubled his strength, and then began his 
march towards Messina, forcing his way over the 
sternly contested field of Melazzo. One fortress 
after another yielded. He marched from victory 


to victory, “tilt: Wesstiia-rerr;~arnr™ ts AUeTOTITy | 


was complete throughout the island. 

Thus far, the hopes and wishes of all the lib- 
erals of Europe had attended him. But now, 
they began to tremble at his success, and to fear 
that he might venture too far. And when he 
looked across the strait which separates the 
island from the mainland, and meditated a de- 
seent upon Calabria, many wished to hold him 
back. Victor Emanuel wrote to dissuade him 
from the rash attempt. 

But he felt that his work was only half done. 
‘How could he rest in Sicily, while the patriots 
of Naples were in dungeons? His purpose was 
fixed. Yet not a boat left the coast till every- 
thing was prepared. Then launching his men 
rapidly across the straits, he appeared among 
the mountains of Calabria. Again success at- 
tended him. He marched upon Reggio, the 
capture of which gave him full command of the 
straits. He then turned his victorious troops 
Northward toward Naples. The magic of his 


name brought thousands of the pedple to his 


standard. The troops ‘soon faltered, and began 


openly to fraternize with the revolution, which 
they saw to be inevitable, and as the result of 
all, the hero now enters Naples, from which the 
King has fled, amid the acclamations of the peo- 
ple, and finds himself at the head of the Goverr. 
ment, sole and absolute master of a kingdom of 
nine millions, which by a decree he at once de- 
clares annexed to Sardinia. The whole army 
submits to his authority. The navy is yielded 
up without a struggle, and the flag of Sardinia 
is waving from all the ships and forts in that 


beautiful bay. A revolution, so sudden, so rapid, 
is hardly to be found in history. a] 
We read of this with the greater satisfaction, 
that it realizes the promise which we have seen 
made ‘Otice before. Twelve years ago we saw 
the streets of Naples and the shores of its bay 
lighted up with a faint gleam of liberty, which 


seemed like the dawn of the morning. It was 
the Spring of 1848—that year of hope to the 
nations and of trembling and dismay to kings, 
Then even old King Bomba talked of liberty, 
because forsooth his teeth were chattering with 
fear. Then the walls were placarded with the 
announcement of “a constitution” and “a rep- 


resentative assembly.” But a few weeks passed 


and the King felt a little stronger, and then the 
constitution was suddenly withdrawn, the popu- 


lar manifestation suppresséd by military force 


and all hope of liberty drowned in blood. We 
were in Florence when the tidings came, and 
well do we remember the burst of indignation 
which rose up from all Italy at the perfidious 


Then followed ten long years of oppression and 
cruelty, which it wrings the heart to think of. 
The best men in the realm were seized, impris- 
oned on suspicion, exiled, or shut up in dungeons 
undergtound. The mind revolts from the tale 
of horrors. It is some abatement of our satis- 
faction at the present revolution, that the mon- 
ster who inflicted all this misery is not alive to 
receive the reward of his deeds! We did hope 
that he might live to be made a spectacle to an- 
gels and men of that righteous retribution which 
may overtake Kings even in this world. If he 
had lived to see the people again his masters, 
and if, when they recovered power, they had, 
with all due state and solemnity, respecting the 
majesty of law, brought him to trial for perjury 
of his Royal oath, and after patient hearing had 
passed sentence upon him, and then taken him 


in @ procession to the top. of Mount Vesuvius 
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and thrown him alive into the burning crater, 
they would have awarded him but the just pun- 
ishment of his crimes, and inflicted on him not a 
thousandth part of the misery which he had in- 
j flicted upon others. 
But the old wretch is dead and gone—gone 
to the bar of him who has said, “ He shall have 
judgment without mercy who hath showed no 
mercy.” He left behind him a son, without the 
capacity of his‘father, but apparently with all 
his intention to make his people wretched. No 
reforms were attempted, no alleviation of the old 
tyranny. Ignorant, stupid, bigoted, the youth- 
ful Nero seemed to court his fate, Thus in his 
short reign he has contrived to destroy every 
particle of that sympathy which would other- 
wise be felt for an unhappy prince who had lost 
his throne. 
What now shall the end be? The next step 
seems to be to march on Rome. Already the 
Sardinians have entered the States of the Church 
from the North, and there is no force to arrest 
their progress. The army of Lamoriciére would 
probably be swept away in the first battle ; and 
the whole Papal territory might be subdued in 
a week, and nothing but the presence of the 
French in Rome. would prevent the- immediate 
occupation of the Eternal City by the victorious 
soldiers of liberty. 
But here new complications arise. Such an 
attack would provoke a very strong feeling 
throughout Catholic Europe, and might raise up 
a league of Catholic powers to active interfer- 
ence. Then again, if the war is pushed on to 
Venice, Austria once more comes into the field, 
with perhaps all Germany at her back. If so, 
Hungary will doubtless renew the attempt: at 
revolution. Thus in every quarter the sky is 
dark with clouds. Perhaps the time has come, 
foretold in prophecy, when judgment is to be ad- 
ministered on the Papacy ; and it may be that 
even now we are entering upon the final strug- 
gle—that last tremendous war, in which “ blood 
shall come up to the horses’ bridles.” 

OE Ea a TT 

HONOR ALL MEN. 

There is nothing more grateful to every man 
than to be treated with a delicate respect. We 
are all fond of receiving a degree of deference 
and consideration from those about us. This 
courtesy and kindness, which are so grateful to 
our own feelings, the Gospel bids us show to 
others, even to the humblest of our fellow beings. 
It requires no persuasion to lead us to pay hom- 


ful to the poor, to the laboring man, to the ser- 
vant girl, this is not the temper of the world, 
but it is the disposition, enjoined by Christ. 
“Honor all men,” for all are worthy of regard. 
Respect every man, however humble his lot, 
because he isa man. He has a human heart in 
his bosom. He is destined to immortality. 

Our Maker has set us an example of the spirit 
he requires in the impartiality of his own gifts. 
The sun shines for all men. All breathe the 
same air and feed upon the same food. The 
game green earth gladdens the eye of the prince 
and the peasant. The song of birds sends a 
soothing influence to the heart of the poor and 
the unhappy. The midnight sky bends down 
over the cottage and the palace as if to shelter 
all the creatures of God under his pavilion. So 
in the dispensation of his grace, God shows the 
same impartiality. All are redeemed by one 
great sacrifice. The souls of all are equally pre- 
cious to Heaven. With the greater force then 
does he rebuke human pride in the demand : 
“Why dost thou set at nought thy brother?” 
Is he a poorer man? Still he is just as dear to 
God as you. Woe to him that despiseth the 
image of his Maker ! 

In the deportment of a TRuE CHRISTIAN GEN- 
TLEMAN—we use the word in distinction from that 
flashy character which usurps the name of gen- 
tleman—there is always a peculiar delicacy to- 
wards the poor and the unfortunate. A man 
shows what he is, much more by his treatment of 
his inferiors than by his treatment of his equals 
or of his superiors. Many a man, who is all ser- 
vility to those above him, ‘is a little tyrant in his 
family, pentirious and harsh towards his domes- 
tics, or towards a few dependents in his business 
who are weak and defenceless. , 

We may go astep farther, and say, Respect 
every man, however fallen and degraded his char- 
acter. Religious men, from their strong views 
of human depravity, are in danger of overlook- 
ing the dignity of man’s nature, and the better 
things of which he is capable. But admitting 
the greatness of his guilt, that very fact compels 
us to acknowledge the greatness of his capacities 
which are thus perverted. These capabilities of 
good remain even in the worst men. It is hardly 
possible in this life to obliterate every trace. of 
the image of God. He still seems 

* Not less than archangel ruined.’’ 


And however total the ruin may appear now, he 
may yet be restored to angelic purity and bless- 
edness. This is our only ground of confidence in 
laboring for the spiritual improvement of men. 
The moral sensibilities are not wholly dead. The 
conscience may recover its tone and authority. 
The drunkard, in his sober moments, often weeps 
over his course, though he feels powerless to re- 
sist temptation. Surely all feeling has not died 
out of the hardest heart. There is yet some sen- 
sibility which may be addressed, and he who can 
strike the rock; may make the waters flow. 

A man who has seen much of the world will 
seldom speak bitterly even of bad men. Often 
it is circumstances, more than a vicious nature, 
that has made them such. He knows what sore 
trials of poverty and scorn may tempt men 
into crime. And when the culprit swings from 
the gallows, instead of joining in the insane shout 
of the mob, he turns away to weep for a brother 
lost. “This man, too,” he says, “once had a 
mother. ‘He was a being of human flesh. He, 
too, had a soul. He was capable of becoming 
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world is obsequious to them. But to be respece' 


WHICH IS THE TRUE GOSPEL? 
Is being a Christian anything more than merely 
being “a clever fellow?” 

This may seem @ strange question to ask, but 
after all does it not amount to this with those 
who make Religion consist in a vague, undefined 
“ goodness,” which, when analyzed, seems to be 
little else than an easy and amiable disposition ? 
This is the common cant of Unitarians, to insist 
on “goodness” with such frequency as to lead 
many to suppose that they possess an entire mo- 
nopoly of the. article, and at the same time to 
disparage the great doctrines of the Christian 
faith. And so it comes to this, that anybody 
who does not openly deny belief in Christianity, 
and whose life is not positively scandalous, passes 
for a fair average Christian, and if he be further 
a good-natured, kind-hearted man, he is thought 
to be rather an eminent example, a man who 
“ shows his religion by his works.” It would be 
easy to pick to pieces the wretched sophistry 
that underlies all this cant of virtue and relig- 
ion, without penitence and faith in the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sins of the world. 
But the thing has been done a thousand times, 
and why repeat the demonstration ? 


If this kind of talk were confined to Unitarians 
and Universalists, it’ would do little mischief. 
For when coming from them, every one is on his 
guard against the poison hid under this display 
of pretty sentences. It is only when this shal- 
low philosophy creeps into evangelical churches 
and pulpits, that it becomes really dangerous. 
But when a popular preacher, from the height 
of his pulpit, scatters such seed over his audi- 
ence with a liberal hand, he may be sure that it 
will find a congenial soil in the breast of every 
man who revolts at the humbling truths of the 
Gospel, and that it will spring up and bear plen- 
tiful fruit. Such is the influence which tends to 
bring into contempt the precious faith in which 
our fathers lived and died. 


The Congregational Journal, of New Hamp- 
shire, of last week, devotes its leading editorial 
to a notice of one of Mr. Beecher’s late sermons, 
The article is not designed to be severe. It is 
calm and temperate in tone, and seems written 
“more in sorrow than in anger.” Its force lies 
chiefly in its perfect candor, and its kind spirit, 
together with its clear, lucid statement of truth. 
After discussing briefly the nature of ‘The 


tral and vital they are in the Christian system, 
it thus characterizes a style of preaching, in 


which doctrine is disparaged, under the pretence 
of exalting practical goodness : 


“ Much is said to sink those truths which relate 


that itis intended to inculcate such a sentiment 


confidence and fellowship. 


preaching: . 


illustrate what we mean. 


at peace with God through love to man; who no 


over with love ; who, wherever he goes, is fragran 


I aver that that man is right.. Ido not care wha 


faith. 


in the citadel of truth through which the floods o 


whose face is ever radiant with goodness.” Many o 


as much as this of his personal character, and i 


moral and humane traits of his character. 





like God.” 





Doctrines of the Gospel,” and showing how cen- 


to the being, character, and government of God, 
and elevate those which relate to human experi- 
ence, or to the moral exercises of the heart of man. 
The former coming within the province of reason, 
may be erroneously embraced or wholly rejected, 
and yet the question of the sinner’s salvation not 
rendered the more uncertain, provided he be able 
to comprehend the reality of the latter by experi- 
ence. In this line of thought is no small portion 
of the most popular preaching of the present day. 
The amount of such preaching is—‘ It is no matter 
what aman believes if he is-onlysincere.’ Not 


or that it is actually believed. It is too absurd to be 
entertained with favor by any who have the least 
sympathy with Gospel truth; but it seems to us 
that the practical result of the preaching referred 
to, isto place doctrinal belief at-a discount, and 
make mere feeling, which can be judged of only by 
external life, the only currency worthy of Christian 


The Journal then proceeds to apply its warn- 
ing by giving an example of this dangerous 


“ Many of the sermons of Henry Ward Beecher are 
samples of this kind of preaching. We qnote a 
specimen or two from one of his recent sermons to 
Having quoted the lan- 
guage of Paulin the 10th of Romans, ‘ Say not in 
thine heart who shall ascend into heaven,’ &c , he 
says, ‘ Thus the Apostle himself clearly teaches the 
same things, only with a little different application, 
that the truth itself cannot be found in catechism 
or book; that if found at all it must be found in the, 
experience of men, and that the Gospel of Christ is 
the state of the heart, of those who live according 
to his command. Hence, when a man has the 
Spirit of Christ, he has the truth, whatever mistakes 
he may make about the letter.’ To the same pur- 
pose he again says, ‘I aver that that man who is 


merely says he loves God and men, but blossoms all 


with Divine gifts ; whose face is ever radiant with 
goodness ; who carries gentleness and sweetness 
in the house, and in the street, and everywhere,— 


answers he gives to catechisms and confessions of 


“We object not to the importance he would give to 
the possession of the Christian spirit and the exem- 
plification of it as the essence of true religion in the 
soul; but to the light esteem with which he holds 
an acknowledgment of the great truths of the Gospel 
as addressed to the intellect, for it makes a breach 


infidelity will rush and raze it to its foundation. 
The rejection of all that is distinguishing in the 
orthodox and Calvinistic creeds—yea more, the 
denial of the divine authority of the Bible, is com- 
paratively a small matter—it is no bar to his warm 
hearted Christian greetings, provided the man “blos- 
soms all over with love, is fragrant with Divine gifts, 


the eulogizers of the late Theodore Parker have said 


has not to our knowledge been. discredited even 
by those Orthodox writers who have described the 
For 
aught we can see, Mr. Beecher should have as much 
confidence in the piety of Theodore Parker as in 
that of the immortal Edwards, and should as cor- 
dially recognize him as a member of the visible 
Church. We say this so far as the logic of his 
language above quoted is concerned, and we think 
our inference is legitimate, for he again says in the 
same discourse, ‘And if there be men who, in the 
conflicts of the times, in the turmoil of public &f- 
fairs, have sloughed off the Old Testament and 
stricken out parts of the New Testament, and stand 
equipped in their own judgment, and who yet have 


saved enough of the spirit of the Bible to produce 
in them a true religious experience, they are not 
infidels in any proper sense of the term. I cer- 


tainly never will join those that denounce them as 
such.’ ; 


“Now we ask with all seriousness, Is this the 
way to contend earnestly for the faith once deliver- 
ed to the saints? ‘Is this the way to preach Christ 
and him crucified ? Is this the way to declare the 
whole council of God, whether men will hear or 
forbear? Is this the way to speak the things that 
God has bidden* Is this the way to show the 
danger of believing a lie that the soul may b 

damned ?” 


Is anybody so blind as not to see the inevitable 
tendency of this loose teaching? The effect 
does not appear at once, but it is none the less 
sure to come. Such words scattered far and 
wide, are like millions of drops of rain falling on 
the mountain side, and loosening the soil, the re- 
sult of which by and bye will be a TREMENDOUS 
LAND SLIDE into Unitarianism or Universalism. 
For our part, we turn away from this glorifica- 
tion of human goodness, for we find in it nanght 
that can speak peace to the troubled soul. When 
we approach our Maker, it shall be rather 
through “the new and living way opened into 
the holiest by the blood of Jesus,” utterly dis- 
claiming all merit of our own, saying from the 
heart, as we look up into the face of the Cru- 
cified : 


**In my hands no price I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling.” 


OT st eR REE NG CLITR 
SICILY AND ITS ANCIENT CONSTITUTION. 


Now that Sicily is free ; that the last strong- 
hold of tyranny has fallen, and the flag of liber- 
ty waves from the citadels of Palermo and 
Messina; we can feel some satisfaction in tracing 
the past history, of a country from which before 
every thought was repelled by its sad political 
condition. The island of Sicily is the gem of 
the Mediterranean, and for two thousand years 
has been the coveted object of suecessive empires 
along those shores. Lying between Europe and 
Africa, it was the prize for which Rome and 
Carthage contended, when they were rivals for 
the mastery of the world. The island is indeed 
one that might tempt the ambition of a eon- 
queror. Even the voyager who only sails along 
the coast, is struck with the beauty and gran- 
deur of its scenery. Rising from the blue waves, 
its shores stretch away into plains, which now 
undulate into hill and valley, and now rise into 
uplands, which soar to the ragged crests of the 
mountains. With a warm climate, it produces 
the fruits of the tropics. Here the orange gar- 
dens bloom, and along the si@esof the hills are 
thousands of sunny slopes, which are all covered 
with the vine. In beholding such an aspect of fer- 
tility, one can easily believe that Sicily was the 
granary of ancient Rome. 

But we wish to say a word of its political con- 
dition in later centuries, and especially as dis- 
tinguished from that of the mainland of Italy. 
Although Sicily has long been a part of the 
kingdom of Naples, yet it has a separate his- 
tory, and its condition in some respects is a per- 
fect contrast. For centuries—till within the 
last sixty years—Sicily has been a limited con- 
stitutional monarchy. The old Norman Consti- 
tution, still the pride and boast of the island, is 
nearly eight centuries old. It owedits origin to 
the celebrated Count Roger, who previous to 
A. D. 1100, here laid the groundwork of the 
most liberal and enlightened kingdom of that 
age. ‘To the various races which occupied the 
island—Greeks, Jews, Saracens, and descend- 
ants of the original Sicilians, he extended a wise 
toleration, leaving to them the free exercise of 
their respective laws and religions, till the con- 
flicting elements of the State were happily fused 
into a united kingdom. 

His son, Roger IT. was crowned King of Sici- 
ly in 1130, “ with the consent of the assembled 
bishops, barons, and jurists.of the realm.” For 
the two centuries that followed the establish- 
ment of the Constitution, the transfer of the 
crown was not considered valid without the 
sanction of the Sicilian parliament, in the pres- 
ence of whom the new King was required to 
swear adherence to the old Norman Constita- 
tion. 

The first marked invasion of Sicilian rights 


? 


t 


t} who, transferring the seat’ of Government to 


the “ Sicilian vespers.” 
. The crown was now offered to Peter of Arra- 
gon, and was by him accepted. In 1296, the 
three chambers of the parliament-—ecclesiastics, 
nobles, and commons-—-shared with the King the 
power of legislation. In the following century, 
the crown was transferred to the older branch of 
the royal house of Arragon, and subsequently 
passed to Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. 
But tenacious of their hereditary privileges, the 
Sicilians still maintained the forms of their con- 
stitutional government, and exacted the oath of 
fidelity from their foreign rulers. Even Charles 
V. in the venerable cathedral of Palermo, swore 
to observe “the statutes, constitutions, privi- 
leges, immunities, and liberties of the kingdom,” 
and to his credit, and that of his bigot son, 
Philip II., both remained faithful to their oath. 
The condition of no portion of the Spanish mon- 
archy was so enviable for the measure of popu- 
lar rights which it enjoyed, as the kingdom of 
Sicily. 

By the War of the Spanish Succession, at the 
begisting of the eighteenth century, the crown 
was transferred to Victor Amadeus, Duke of 
Savoy. He was crowned at Palermo on taking 
the accustomed oath. Sicily for a few years re- 
mained an independent kingdom, but. at length, 
in,1735, it was, in conjunction with Naples, re- 
stored to the dominion of the Spanish monarch. 
But the new Bourbon Prince, like his ancestors, 
swore to maintain inviolate the ancient Constitu- 
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was made by Charles of Anjou, who had receiv- 
ed from the Pope,—on the death of King 
Manfred—the investiture of the kingdom, and 


Naples, exasperated the islanders by his oppres- 
sions, and provoked the terrible retribution of 


tion of the realm. Faithful to this oath him- 
self, it was left for his third son, Ferdinand, to 
ineur in his old age the disgrace of trampling on 
the immemorial rights and privileges of the an- 
cient monarchy. 

Ferdinand was a fit tool for this shameful 
usurpation. In character, he was a compound 
of Domitian’ and Heliogabalus. A buffoon in 
his private tastes, his public policy was shaped 
by his imperious queen, Caroline of Austria. At 
her instigation (1798) he demanded of the par- 
liament a subsidy of 20,000 ounces per month 
for all the time it might be judged necessary. 
To yield to this demand would have beer to 
sacrifice the Constitution. The Parliament re- 
fused, and the conflict between royal usurpation 
and parliamentary prerogative and privilege im- 
mediately commenced. Through the influence 
of England, the heat of the conflict was allayed, 
and the Sicilians were still enabled to maintain 
to a large’extent, their constitutional rights. To 
Lord William Bentinck, and his extraordinary 
promptitude and sagacity, Sicily was. indebted, 
at a time when the illegal arrest of five barons 
who had nobly withstood in Parliament the ar- 
rogant demands of the King, threatened to re- 
peat on that island the scenes which nearly two 
centuries before had followed, in another and dis- 
tant island, an attempt in its main features 
strikingly similar. 

But the pacification of Europe by the over- 
throw of Napoleon and the treaty of Vienna, in 
which England was over-reached, left the influ- 
ence of Austria in the ascendant. England had 
no more opportunity, and little disposition to 
look after Sicilian interests. The King proceed- 
ed almost unmolested to prosecute his despotic 
designs. Under the patronage of Austria, and 
with Austrian example and precedent to instruct 
him, he stood pledged, by a compact which for 
years was kept secret from English statesmen, 
not to admit of any innovation not accordant 
“with the principles adopted by His Imperial 
and Royal Majesty, the Emperor of Austria, in 
the internal Government of his Italian provinces.” 


There was, and could be, no doubt what was 
meant by an Austrian policy in Sicily. In spite 
of remonstranceé and protest, and the tame op- 
position, or perhaps we might even say conni- 
vance of England, it was carried out to the let- 
ter. Austrian armies stood ready to enforce 
royal usurpation. Every whisper of resistance 
was promptly suppressed. The Sicilian Consti- 
tution was cancelled at a stroke. Naples and 
Sicily were declared united in a single kingdom. 
A forced interpretation of even the shameful 
treaty of Vienna was made to cover the glaring 
usurpation, and Sicily, unsupported by England, 
sunk to the rank of a third-rate kingdom, its 
political life crushed out by the extortion and 
grasping despotism of its reckless and merciless 
as well as faithless rulers. 

Ferdinand died in 1825, but his son and suc- 
cessor, Ferdinand II., trod in his father’s steps. 
Even Louis Philippe remonstrated with him in 
behalf of his people, but he replied that “ lib- 
erty was fatal to the family of the Bourbons, 
and that he was decided at any cost to avoid the 
fate of Louis XVI. and Charles X.” Almost 
with his accession, the popular enthusiasm that 
hopefully welcomed him to the throne, was 
changed to hatred and distrust. Neapolitans 
were the King’s favorites. They were the fittest 
tools of despotism, and were thrust into every 
office of importance in the kingdom, to the ex- 
clusion of native Sicilians. Martial law became 
& permanent institution. A brutal and insolent 
soldiery, taxation without the consent of Par- 
liament, and to an unprecedented extent, and the 
most grievous monopolies, filled to overflowing 
the cup of dissatisfaction. It is not surprising, 
that when in 1848 Pius IX. became for a time 
the advocate of reform, the Sicilian revolution 
should burst forth in an open blaze. The Nea- 
politan armies were driven out.of the kingdom, 
and only the too hopeful and trusting spirit of 
the people left on the island a vestige of Ferdi- 
nand’s rule. 

But the reaction which soon followed the revo- 
lution of 1848 throughout Europe, was felt bit- 
terly in Sicily. .The power of the King was re- 
stored, and his oppressions became more crush- 
ing than ever, The fond dreams of Sicilian 
freedom and independence were rudely dispelled. 
Exasperated by ever fresh impositions and exac- 
tions devised by despotic ingenuity, and goaded 
constantly to desperation, the people only await- 
ed the advent of such a leader as Garibaldi, to 
rise, as they have risen,.en masse to welcome 
their deliverer. Sicily now appeals to Europe, 
not only against the tyranny of Ferdinand, but 
in behalf of her own ancient Norman Constitu- 
tion. Her conditionsin the past inspires hope for 
the future. She has not to construct a new 
Constitution, but to reconstruct, or rather vin- 
dicate the old. In the enjoyment of the privi- 
leges which pertain to it, she is prepared to take 
her place under the protection of Sardinia, as an 
important domain of a confederate kingdom, 
with a relation to the continental State, not un- 
like that of Scotland to the Empire of Great 
Britain. Whatever may be the fate of Naples, 
we cannot but trust that Sicily is to stand in 
Southern Europe, asa noble ally, not merely of 
Sardinia, but of Constitutional Government 
throughout the world. 





Avusurn TueoLocicaL Semmary.—During a 
recent visit to Auburn we were pleased to learn 
of the increasing prosperity of this honored in 
stitution. At this early period of the session 
twenty-six young men have united with the sev- 
eral classes—most of them with the junior—and 
during the present year, at least fifty young men 
will be under a course of training for the Gospel 
ministry. Of the eminent qualifications of the 
s2veral Professors for the important positions 
which they occupy, no farther evidence is need- 
ed than the eagerness evinced by our churches to 
secure the services of the graduates of Auburn 
Seminary. 















CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF” THE 
o~neom an@uteam - oo<s “WEST. etheeeecereie-aen — 


Letter from Illinois. 
Messrs, Editors :—You and your readers are 
doubtless well aware, ere this, that Central and 
Northern Illinois, in common: with almost the 
entire Northwest, is rejoicing in one of the most 
abundant harvests ever gathered here. If prices 
do not fall so low as to render grain almost 
worthless for transportation, this whole region 
must begin at once to feel the quickening influ- 
ences of returning prosperity. Our young sister, 
Kansas, is in distress, and is just now appealing 
for aid in the form of provisions, and seed wheat, 
a terrible drought having cut off all her crops. 
But no extensive suffering will be permitted to 
exis} amid the general abundance. There is 
bread enough in the West to supply all our own 
wants, with hundreds of millions of bushels to 
spare, to meet any Eastern or foreign demand 
which may arise. 
And now what shall be the result of this re 
turning prosperity? Not another wild chase 
after sudden wealth,’ with its accompanying 
speculation and extravagance ; at least we hope 
not. Our people have learned some wisdom. It 
was a hard lesson, and how long it will be re- 
membered remains to be seen. The merchants 
—the honest ones—vwill pay up their Eastern 
debts. The prices of real estate and rents will 
improve slowly, but will not come up to the high 
figures of 1856-7, for ten years at least. 
Churches will pay off their debts, or undertake 
the erection of new houses for worship, and be- 
come self-supporting, where before they had 
been dependent. Newspaper subscribers, re- 
ligious ones, I mean, will settle up arrears, and 
new subscribers will swell the lists; not “900 
in a month,” to THe Evyaneetisr, we trust, lest 
it should be tempted to cut off from the top of 
its columns, and patch on at the bottom, to suit 
the taste of the new comers. But new subscribers 
you will have, as the times improve, and the 
churches grow. 
And all the benevolent and religious enter- 
prises of the day will receive increased support. 
These are some of the results which I confidently 
anticipate, if the present abundance continues. 
And with such returns for his great goodness, 
God will be well pleased. Already we hear the 
notes of preparation, in the direction I have in- 
dicated. The Second Presbyterian church in 
Galesburg are moving toward the erection of a 
new church edifice, the‘old one having become 
too strait for them, besides being inconveniently 
located. Our educational interests will all be 
lifted up and borne onward by this first wave of 
what we trust is to be @ permanent tide of pros- 
perity. Much has been done within the past ten 
years in Illinois, in the matter of popular educa- 
tion, improving common schools by the introduc- 
tion of the graded school system, and building 
up academies and high schools and seminaries. 
This good work had been checked by the hard 
times. But it is starting forward anew, with the 
first return of ability to act. 


Western Colleges. 

Our colleges, t00, are “beghining” to feel the 
impulse of recovered confidence and strength. 
Two years ago Knox College numbered only 27 
members, of the four regular classes in the Col- 
lege proper, in actual attendance. Last year 
there were 32 in those classes. This year we 
commence with 43 students in the regular class- 
es, besides 8 scientific students, who are pursuing 
a three years’ course, embracing German, and 
all the English and scientific studies pursued in 
college. The Freshman class numbers 20. This 
enumeration is independent of some 33 or 34 in 
the Female Collegiate Department, and some 90 
to 100 in the academic and preparatory depart- 
ment. The College grounds have been greatly 
improved and beautified. Strife is subsiding, 
and confidence is gradually regaining the place 
of distrust and suspicion. A better state of re- 
ligious feeling is manifest among the students, 
and the number of those studying for the minis- 
try is increased. If any of our Eastern friends 
wish to invest anything safely and profitably in 
any Western enterprise, permit me to suggest 
that twenty free scholarships for worthy indi- 
gent young men, yielding $100 annually, would 
pay better than ten per cent., in the long run ; 
and that $5,000 for the Library, or $25,000 for 
an Astronomical Observatory, would be a most 
wise and discreet appropriation of funds. And 
especially do we ask an interest in the prayers 
of all Christiars, that the Lord of the harvest 
will raise up and qualify here in the West a 
multitude of laborers to occupy the vast destitu- 
tions of the West. c. 

ee 


RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERERS IN SYRIA. 


Our readers, who have followed with deep and 
painful interest the tidings of burning and mas- 
sacre, which have come to us from Syria, and 
who, perhaps, have contributed to the relief of 
the poor fugitives from Moslem persecution, the 
widowed and orphaned families, that have but 
just escaped from these scenes of blood, will be 
glad to know how timely and useful their help 
has been in this hour of need. Such will find on 
our 2d page a Report of the Relief Committee, 
prepared by the excellent missionary, Rev. Dr. 
W.M. Thomson, who has been himself most 
active in administering to the perishing wants of 
this unhappy people. The distribution of chari- 
ties could not be in better hands. In forwarding 
this Report, he says in a private note, “I go im- 
mediately to superintend the Ladies Auxiliary, 
where we begin for the second batch upon 20,000 
piastres’ worth of stuff for clothing for the poor.” 
May his hands, and those of his fellow laborers 
in this work of mercy, be sustained, atid their 
hearts be cheered, by still more generous contri- 
butions from the Christians of England and 
America. 


eee 

THE PUBLICATION CAUSE. 
We trust our pastors and churches will bear 
in mind the appointment made by the last Gen- 
eral Assembly for a simultaneous collection in 
behalf of the Publication Cause in October. It 
is important that this cause, which has received 
the hearty and repeated endorsement of the As- 
sembly, should secure the attention due-to its 
own intrinsic merits. A prompt and energetic 
effort throughout the bounds of the Church 
would place it at once in a position to carry out 
its projected policy, and issue works which are 
much needed and are calculated to do great 
good. 
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But I know a little child, - 
2 the thyme and clover, 
And the bees, was running wild ; 
And he came, one Summer evening, 
With his ringlets o'er his eyes, 
And his hat was torn in pieces, 


From his little silver cup, 
said, gaily,“ When its morning 
Will the angels wake me up ?” 


And the kindly god of slumber 
Showered the poppies o’er his head. 
“What could mean his ing strangely ?” 
Asked the musing mother then— 
“01 ‘twas nothing but his prattle ; 
What could he of angels ken !” 


There he lies—how sweet and placid! 
quite, his i i reat goes 
¢ a zephyr moving softly), 
And his cheek is like a rose. 
But she leaned her ear to listen, 
If his breathings could be heard— 
“Ol” she murmured, “ if the angels 
Took my darling at his word!” 


~ Pscellaneons, 


MEETINGS OF SYNOD AND PRESBYTERY. 


Syxop or Geyeszr.—The Committee on the Nar- 
rative of the State of Religion, made the following 
report, which was adopted : 

Your Committee on the state of religion, within 
the bounds of the Synod of Genesee, would respect- 
fully report, that while no general revival of relig- 
ion has been enjoyed among our churches during 
the past Synodical year, we have been favored 
with a state of general religious prosperity. 

The churches report a good attendance upon the 

stated means of grace—the continuance of large 
Sabbath assemblies—a good number at the prayer- 
meeting—the usual contributions to the yarious 
Objects of benevolence—a due attendance to the 
baptism of children, and an increasing interest in 
their religious instruction. 
- A laudable enterprise has been shown in many 
of the congregations within our limits, in the erec- 
tion of new church edifices, and in repairing and 
beautifying their former places of worship. 

Some of the Presbyteries connected with us have 
~ been doing much for the feeble churches, by the 
support of missionaries, who have devoted them- 
selves faithfully to the Visitation of these churches, 
occasional preaching on the Sabbath,-and the ad- 
ministration of the ordinances. 

An increasing interest is manifest in the Sabbath 
school—teachers’ meetings are well attended—and 
in many of the churches in the country parishes 


as well as in the cities, a system of Sabbath school 
EEipsions 16 ~entchbliched, which the Sabbath 


school is brought into the remote districts and 
neighborhoods. Thus is our Church filling up what 
is behind of the labors and toil of love for Christ 
by which the Head of the Church is fulfilling the 
prediction of Prophecy, and approximating to the 
day of Millennial glory—when “He shall gather 
* the lambs with his arm, and carry them in his 
bosom.” The more of strength and sympathy we 
can give to this department of labor in the Church, 
the more closely are we identified with the body 
of Christ, as his arm of strength and his heart of 
love. 
On the whole, we have evidence that the Lord is 








still with us—and that he is preparing our Zion ‘in | p 


the set time of his favor for precious revivals and 
~ large ingatherings. The silent process of spir. 
itual vegetation is going on; nor would we, in our 
own impatience, open the soil to see its working. 
We would rather “ go forth weeping, bearing the 
precious seed” to the hearts of our people. 
A hallowed influence is still left upon our 
churches from revivals recently, and so generally 
experienced, whose savor is manifest in a higher 


consecration of many of our members to Christ, in }- 


a more elevated faith, and more constant assurance, 
and in the growth of those graces, which are to 
perfect the Church for its work on earth, and for 
the glory of heaven. 

Our denomination is becoming more compact in 
its religious enterprises, more united in its views 
of ecclesiastical polity, and denominational action 
—and is manifestly by the favoring Providence of 
God, reaching forth its hand and heart toward the 
achievement of greater things for Christ and his 
kingdom, than we have hitherto been encouraged 
to undertake, or prepared to accomplish. 


For all this, let us be thankful to God—and let us | 


“continue steadfast, unmovable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord, inasmuch as we know 
that our labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 

In closing this Report, we would call the atten- 
tion of the Synod to the loss which our body has 
sustained during the past year, in the death of two 
of our number, the Rev. William Waith of Ripley 
and the Rev. D. ©. Houghton, D.D., of Philadel? 

hia. 
J We are reminded by this dispensation of God’s 
hand, of the kindly admonition of our Saviour, 
“ Work while the day lasts, for the night cometh 
in which no man can res 
RIGHT, 
> P. Fousom, } Committee. 


Rochester, Thursday, Sept. 13, 1860. 


Iugham University. 

The Committee on matters pertaining to the 
Ingham University, report as follows : 

Ist That tia Inwttution was given to the Synod 
as a free and unembarrassed offering, at the Value 
of at least $20,000 ; and oe resting 

perty, i inly from the neces- 
on vlargement of the University buildings, was 
sanctioned by this body. _ 
This debt has now increased, by interest and 
other imperative expenses, to the amount of about 
$15,000, and the mortgage om ace dys a ant a 
next 1 , it is incum on this body 
ry" oe te net that indebtedness and 


honorably that did the pastors and 


4 is believed 
aenies Wa ate the value and indispensable- 
‘ness of this to the highest prosperity of 


Presbyterian ly within the 
gemma Ne om fine use their influ- 
ence, scholars might be secured more than enough 
. That i tion in the University, embrac- 
a. addition to class recitations by a corps of 
teachers never, it is believed, stronger than the 
; , lectures on the Bible, history, and 

om once by the honored | r \ 
i scholars by him provided, is 


Fe throng vray nos y, and wisely and suc- 
adapted to. 


4 ie the cational seoneret 
ladies. erefore, 

“Ravlee, That the Council of the University be 

te raise a Committee of the Synod, 

whose duty it shall be gratuitously to present the 


Resolved, That this Institution, as the child of 
the Church and the effective nourisher of intelligent 

ety, Christian activity, and good works, wherever 
its graduates and pupils go, be renewedly com- 
mended to the prayers and earnest codperation of 
the pastors, stated supplies, and elders. 


Crxcuynatt Pressytery met in Cincinnati on the 
25th, and held an unusually animated session. The 
subjects that elicited most discussion were Educa- 
tion, Home Missions, and Ministers’ Libraries. It 
was advised that every church, no matter how fee- 
ble, should make a contribution to the cause of 
Ministerial Education. : 
’ As to Home Missions, the Presbytery felt that 
there was a want of progress in Southern Ohio, 
and that the zeal of our ministers and the liberal- 
ity of our churches should be much increased. 
There was some difference of opinion. The action 
finally taken was advisory; leaving the matter, 
with a pretty large discretion, in the hands of a 
committee—Drs. Thompson and Allen, and Rev. 
G. M. Maxwell, 
In regard to Libraries for Pastors, the Presbytery 
adopted unanimously the following resolution : 

Whereas, an instructive and edifying ministry is 
of great importance for the strength, stability, 
growth, and efficiency of the Church ; and whereas 
many of ‘our ministers suffer greatly from the want 
of many standard works in Theology which their 
limited salary does not enable them to purchase, 
therefore, 

Resolved, that the establishment of a Pastoral 
Library, for the special use of the pastor, but re- 
maining the property of the church, be strongly 
recommended to each of our churches, as truly 
wise and urgently called for by the wants of the 
world. : 

Rev. Joseph Chester was received from the Pres- 
bytery of Scioto, and Rev. David Gould, of the 
First church in Ripley, from the Marietta Congre- 
gational Conference. Rev. C. E. Babb was dismiss- 
ed to the Presbytery of Hamilton. The church at 
Jamestown, Ky., on the river, opposite the seven- 
teenth ward of the city, was received under the 
care of Presbytery. Mr. Stanley, of the Senior 
Class, Lane Seminary, is supplying it. The West 
End Mission church, through its elder, L. H. Sar- 
gent, applied to be taken under the care of ‘Pres- 
bytery. The application being granted, Mr. Sar- 
gent presented the call of the church for the 
ministerial services of Rev. Joseph Chester. 


Green Caste Prespyrery met Sept. 5th and 
6th at Worthington, Ohio. Rev. R. Hawley was 
elected Moderator. Mr. Wilson, Commissioner to 
the last General Assembly, made a fullreport. Mr. 
John C. Chapin, a licentiate, fills the pulpit at 
Worthington. The following resolution was 
passed : 

Resolved, That we recommend to all our church- 
es to make collections for Education in February, 
for Foreign Missions in June, for Publication in 
October, and for Home Missions in December. 

The free conversation on the state of religion 
did not give account of any revivals or especial 
religious interest in the churches. All but one ig 
supplied with stated preaching. 


PresByTErRY oF INDIANAPOLIS met at Southport, 
Ind., on the 20th. Rev. A. L. Brooks acted as 
Moderator. Rev. Isaac Delamater was received 
from. Crawfordsville Presbytery. Rev. John 0. 
Blythe was dismissed to the Third Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, and Rev. W. N. Stimson to Green- 
castle Presbytery. Sugar Creek church was dis- 
solved. 

The Formula for the admission of members to 
the church, presented to the General Assembly in 
1859, was recommended for adoption by all the 
churches in the Presbytery. 

The following resolutions, presented by the 
Standing Committee on Education for the Ministry, 
were adopted : 

1. That all pastors and stated supplies in this 
resbytery, be specially charged to present, to the 
churches under their care, the subject of the in- 
crease of the ministry fully in all its parts; par- 
ticularly to preach a sermon and take an annual 
collection to aid young men preparing for the min- 
istry ; and also to preach to parents on the conse 
cration of their children to the Lord; and to the 
young on the sacred claims of the Gospel upon 
their time, talents, and energies; and that pastors, 
parents, and all Christians be exhorted to “ Pray 
the Lord of the harvest to send forth more labor- 
ers into his harvest.” 

2. That we second the efforts of the. General 
Assembly to render the Permanent Committee on 
Education more effective and useful te the whole 
Church. And while freedom of action is cheerfully 
accorded te all parts of the Church, Presbyteries, 
Synods, and Societies, we believe that great good 
to the cause would result from concert of action, a 
harmonious concert that shall reach every part of 
the Church, and cal] forth the services of all its 
members. This efficient concert, to do the work 
which we cannot do while divided into so many 
independent parts, as at present exists on the sub- 
ject, can only be secured by endowing the Perma- 
nent Committee with the oversight of the whole 
subject throughout the whole Church. We need 
one common treasury to which the whole Church 
shall contribute, from which the whole may draw 
assistance, and to which all Presbyterial, or Synod- 
ical efforts should be auxiliary, all working in con- 
cert, on the same principle, and in accordance with 
the same rule. Thus may the emg 4 aid the weak, 
which is the great occasion of the educational 
movement. 

3. That the last Thursday in Feb be ob- 
served as a day of prayer for schools and colleges. 

Messrs. Cleland, Tindall, and J. L. Ketcham were 
appointed the Committee on Education for the en- 
suing year. Several young men have recently 
commenced preparations for the ministry in one of 
our churches, 

Messrs. Tindall, Cleland, and W.N. Jackson were 
appointed the Committeg on Church Extension for 
the following year. They were instructed to make 
efforts to supply the vacant churches, and if any 
minister of the Gospel who shall see this notice 
would like to enter these fields, he is requested to 
communicate to the Committee through its cliair- 
man. 


Maumee Prespytery met at Perrysburg on the 
4th of September. The following account, which 
we clip from the Central Herald, is “ good reading :” 

“ The feeling which seemed to prevail, was like 
that expressed by the Apostle on the mount, ‘ Lord, 
it is good for us to be here.’ So we thought it was 
good for us to be present as a bond of union and 
sympathy between the churches. There is some- 
thing repulsive, cold, and selfish, in the idea of 
standing isolated and alone from everybody else in 
the world. It has always seemed to us that our 
system of church polity is peculiarly sociable, and 
well adapted to keep the churches pure in doctrine 
and active in well-doing. By a free conversation 
always had on the state of religion, the members 
of the body become acquainted with the points of 
interest as well as those of discouragement; so 
that when they come together in their devotional 
exercises, they can pray intelligently, that each 
one may be strengthened for the conflict, with the 
principalities and powers. It is not uncommon to 
hear elders express great satisfaction in these 
meetings; and we have never yet heard one com- 





plain of time spent as so much lest, in going up to 


“sul ecclesiastical gatherings, The doctrine and 
polity of the Presbyterian Church are, we think, 
growing in favor among the people, because better 
‘understood, The churches where we meet turn 
out, of late, in greater numbers, to take part in the 
religious exercises of the Presbytery; and the 
brethren not only come up themselves more 
promptly, but in some cases, bring their wives 
with them. 

“It is interesting to know that the facts in our 
ecclesiastical history, are coming into notice. That 
the framers of the Constitution of our country had 
read the Westminster Confession of Faith, and 
drew the whole after fhe pattern shown them in 
Presbyterianism, seems never to have been known 
among us until lately. Although we are not wholly 
ignorant of our own national history, as drawn by 
Bancroft himself, yet are we ‘fools and slow of 
heart,’ in that we ‘know so little of the origin of 
American liberty, as not to honor the memory and 
respect the influence of Calvin. 

“Tt has all the freshness of novelty, though with 
many it is an old story, that the first declaration of 
Independence was made by a body of men who 
were for the most part Scotch-Irish Presbyterian 
ministers and elders, near a place called the Hor- 
net’s Nest, because of the pugnacious disposition 
of the people, whenever they saw a red coat, and 
that uncontrollable propensity to sting a Tory. 
And, by the way, can the name of a Presbyterian 
minister or elder, who was a Tory in the Revolu- 
tion, be found on the pages of our American His- 
tory? And what is the name of that denomination 
among us, whose ministers, every man of them, 
found hiding places among the Tories, or else- 
where, or fled to England? But itis not expedient 
for me, doubtless, to glory in these things, al- 
though we should obey from the heart that form 
of doctrine delivered to the saints. Yet it has al- 
ways been a question, how any native American 
can submit to a form of government in the Church, 
so utterly opposed to the Democratie notions of 


this nation.” 


THE SYRIAN MASSACRES. 
Report of the Beirut Committee. 
Berrvt, August 23, 1860. 

At a meeting of the Anglo-American Relief Com- 
mittee, the following statement and report were 
adopted, and ordered to be printed for circulation 
in England and America. 

Nevin Moors, H. B. M., Consul General, 
President. 

The Anglo-American Relief Committee deem it 
due to the British Syrian Relief Fund Committee, 
and other committees and individuals who either 
have contributed, or propose to contribute aid to 
the Syrian sufferers from the present war, to keep 
them correctly informed as to its operations, and 
also as to the urgency of the distress that calls for 
relief. It is to secure these important objects that 
the following statements are made: : 

The basis of our organization is wholly 
unsectarian,and broad enough in its spirit and 
design to embrace all classes of sufferers from this 
war. Christians only are mentioned in our circular, 
and that simply because they are the only applicants 
for aid. Not a Druze, Mohammedan, or Jew has 
applied for assistance. The Druzes remain masters 
of their half of the mountains, and from the enor- 
mous plunder of the Christians are richer than be- 
fore the outbreak. The same is true of the Mos- 
lems who have taken part in the war, while the 
Jews have nowhere been either plundered or mo- 
lested, except the very small community of Deir el 
Kmor. Of the 7,000 who now receive daily aid 
from your charity, a very large majority are Maron- 
ites; the next most numerous class are Greek 
Catholics ; a considerable number are of the Greek 
Church, while only about 100 areProtestants. Should 
the changing fortunes of war reduce Druzes, Mos- 
lems, Jews, or any other class of our population to 
the same destitution, we should be ready to extend 
to them the same kind of aid that we now give to 
the Christians. 

We would earnestly guard our patrons against 
the impression that the necessity for these charita- 
ble contributions will soon cease by the restoration 
of peace, and the reéstablishment of government 
in this country. On the contrary, the number of 
the destitute is daily multiplying on our hands, 
and the suffering is becoming more and more 
stringent. Those who had a few piasters on their 
persons when they fled from their burning habita- 
tions, have spent them; the 20,000 who escaped 
into the small district of Kesrawan have exhausted 
the resources of their brethren there, and are now 
drifting back upon us by thousands, seeking shel- 
ter and crying for bread, while long caravans from 
Damascus block up our streets with the despairing 
remnants of her Christian population. Many are 
sick; the children are dying off with alarming ra- 
pidity in our hot climate ; epidemics are spreading 
among the half fed, half clothed, half sheltered 
multitudes ; and unless better food, clothing, and 
medical care are provided, the victims of disease 
will ere long outnumber those of the sword. To 
alleviate this accumulating misery, we distribute 
bread daily to more than 7,000 poor ; we have pro- 
cured houses and tents as far as possible for shel- 
ter; we have voted to purchase and distribute, 
with the codperation of a ladies’ auxiliary commit- 
tee, 3,000 garments ; we have commenced a hos- 
pital for the sick; and opened a soup-kitchen 
chiefly, though not exclusively, for their benefit, 
and for mothers who nurse, hoping to save some of 
the children by giving to the mothers more nour- 
ishing food than mere dry bread. 


It must be obvious that these various operations, 
expanded by urgent necessity to meet the wants 
of thousands, must require a large and steady in- 
come. Nor is there any reason to hope that the 
calls for relief will materially diminish before Oc- 
tober, and indeed we fear that the most pinching 
and ruinous poverty will be felt during the latter 
part of Autumn, and through the rainy months of 
Winter. Let not, therefore, the benevolent in 
England and America. relax their efforts to save 
from starvation these remnants of Christian popu- 
lations, rescued from the sword of Druze ferocity 
and Mohammedan fanaticism. We will not faint 
under the perplexing and laborious work of distri 
bution, but we cannot give more than is received, 
and when your donations fail, our distribution must 
cease, 

We gladly embrace this opportunity to notice 
the labors of others in the same work of charity. 
Many ladies and gentlemen have distributed food 
and clothing from their houses, and not a few na- 
tive Christians, and even some Moslems, have re- 
ceived refugees, and to the extent of their means 
fed, sheltered, and clothed them. The Turkish, 
government has done the same to thousands 
chiefly from Rasheiya, Hasbeiya, Deir el Komr 
and Damascus. From Greece and other parts of 
Europe liberal aid has been sent. Bread has been 
regularly and largely distributed by the French 
Consul General, and by the Lazarist clergy, and the 
sisters of charity have, from the first, displayed 
that activity, energy, and devotion to the claims of 
the suffering, for which they are so justly distin- 
guished. But it must be remembered that, of these 
sources of supply,some have already failed, others 
are fluctuating and uncertain, and all together, 
working up to their utmost capacity, stil] leave an 





immense surplus of destitution and distress, over 


which we can only drop the tear of sincere but 
unavailing sympathy. j 
SUMMARY VIEW OF THE OPERATIONS OP THE SUB-COMMITTEE. 


“No. of persons assisted daily from 16th to 2lst July..... 393 
io “«, from 21st to 25th July.... 
from 25th Jul 


ig 
from 14th to 17th Aug.... 
from 17th to 22d Aug..... 
Total cost up to this date for food, clothing, bedding, 
shelter, and medicine , 
Grants have also been made to the sisters of charity, to 
aid them in their distribution, amounting to FP -4,700 
Adontt LOEB TOW; OF as. eed s cei he acca cebaces oe P.65,282 
Beirut, August 22, 1860. 
—_— > 


THE ITALIAN REVOLUTION. 
The Flight of the King of Naples. 


We have now letters describing the flight of 
King Francis from Naples, on the evening of Thurs- 
day, Sept. 6, and the entrance of Garibaldi on the 
next day. A correspondent of The London Times 
gives the following succinct and graphic narrative 


of the event: 
Naptes, Thursday, Sept. 6. 

By the hour I dispatch this letter King Francis 
will have left his capital. His Generals had an 
audience with him yesterday morning, and told him 
in plain terms what he had been told by the naval 
service the day before, that his Majesty could no 
longer count upon his troops. In consequence of 
this the King sent for the Commanders of the Na- 
tional Guard, and addressed them in such terms as 
to move some of them to tears. But this latter ar- 
ticle, I must remind you, lies very near the surface 
in Naples. The King thanked the National Guard 
for their conduct, said that he had given orders to 
the troops to respect the capital, and observed 
that “ Your and our D. oe 5 ome is at the gates,” 
and declared that he retired by virtue of a diplo- 
matic capitulation. Had it not been for the bad 
joke which is contained in the speech, and which 
is 80 undignified and yet so characteristic of the 
Bourbons, it would have produced more effect ; as 
it is, it reminds one ofa man cutting capers under 
the gallows, or dancivg in the ashes of his fore- 
fathers. 

There has been some fear entertained that either 
the King would release the army from its oath, or 
that it would disband of itself. “All these evils, 
therefore, may be avoided,” says an address just 
published by the Commitato. “Let no one doubt 
the words or intentions of the best of princes, of 
the first soldter of Italian independence. He will 
be most rejoiced to receive the Neapolitan army 
under his banners.” And I have no doubt but that 
the hint will be very shortly taken, as an assurance 
to that effect has been sent to the Commitato. 
With regard to the navy, it has already declared 
itself, al the officers have refused to accompany 
His Majesty further than to within two miles of 


This has been the most eventful and the most 
marvellous day in the recent history of the Two 
Sicilies, and I can scarcely realize what I have wit- 
nessed. Every one was on the alert in the morn- 
ing as to the report of the intended departure of 
His Seiew. By universal consent he was voted 
politically dead many hours before he left. On 
passin — the city, I saw workmen taking 
down the royal arms from the doors of shops li- 
censed to sell certain articles, and from lottery offi- 
ces. Crowds were hanging about the Palace, or 
looking over the walls of the Arsenal, watching 
the preparations for the Royal journey. In Santa 
Lucia, the cannon which have so many years been 
pointed against the pos f most beloved subjects, 
were being removed, and I felt that my chances of 
security were now far greater than they had been 
in the morning. On a sudden I heard women’s 
shrieks and invocations. What on earth is the 
matter? Irush to my windows, and see a great 
crowd of Billingsgate gentry assembled below, al- 
ternately increased and diminished by people 
rushing in and out of the neighboring church. But 
what is the matter? “Madonna mia!” was the 
universal cry ; “Save our King. Make peace fom 
our King! See, the Madonna of Santa Lucia is 
sweating ; large drops are running down her 
cheeks and neck. Blessed Madonna, spare the 
King!” The whole place was in an uproar, and a 
few sweating or weeping Madonnas might have 
set the city on fire, despite the antagonism between 
fire and water, but the troops and the National 
Guard were soon on the spot, and by force and 
moderation managed to quell the disturbance in a 
short time. It was my neighbor the parroco, or 
quardiano, who had spread the report of the “ pro- 
digious miracle,” and, “Ecce Signori, what were 
those drops on the neck and face?” His Holiness, 
however, seeing that his trick was discovered, put 
himself into a carriage, and endeavored to make 
his escape, but was arrested in the course of the 
evening. Towards mid-day it was made known 
that the King would positively leave the following 
evening. Ministers went to take leave of His 
Majesty, the Spanish steamer got up its steam 
early, and, just as night was closing, the last of the 
Bourbons bade farewell to his capital, if not to his 
thror @. 

I do not know which is the greatest marvel, the 
rapid and triumphant progress of Garibaldi, or the 
perfect calm and order of the people. A throne 
has fallen, a King has left his capital to-day, and 
yet the aspect of everything is unchanged, the 
theatres are open, the Guards stand at the Palace 
gates, and all classes pursue their usual occupa- 
tions. I stood in the Toledo this evening, and 
watched the troops leaving the city; the people 
stood in rows on either side, but not an irritating 
word was spoken, and not a single act was done 
which could by any chance provoke disturbance. 


The very latest telegraphic dispatches announce 
that the ex-King has left Gaeta for Spain, and not 
for Vienna, as was originally conjectured. 


Garibaldi’s Entry into Naples. 


Naptes, Friday, September 7th. 

As soon as the King departed from the city, a 
Provisional Government was formed. And now 
for the events of the day. Garibaldi is among us. 
He marched, as one of his followers said to me to- 
day, for several days 45 miles consecutively. 
Well, he arrived at Salerno yesterday, and had, I 
am given to understand, a most brilliant reception. 
“ Perhaps he may come in for the Feast of Pie di 
Grotta,” said some, but I was thunderstruck at the 
information of a friend this morning, that he was 
to be here “within the hour.” There was no 
time to be lost, and so, though rather a dull and 
forsaken looking town, we drove to the railway. 
There was no signs of preparation on the road—a 
banner of the Madonna hung across the street from 
the church to the barracks, but no Sardinian flag. 
There was no hurry-scurry in the streets, and I 
thought that there might have been some mistake 
about the matter, but nothing of the kind. Atthe 
railway National Guards were stationed at all the 
entrances, and flags were coming down in rapid 
succession, for the arrival of the Dictator was sud- 
den, like everything he does, and people were un- 
prepared. The waiting-rooms inside were full of 
the most eminent characters of Naples, at least 
among the Liberals. There were all the members 
of the Commitato, which has issued its mysterious 
commands for so many months; Azala, the new 
commander of the National Guard; Leopardi, the 
historian; a great many of our countrymen, Lord 
Llanover among the number ; a few, but very few, 
ladies, as still there was an impression that a row 
might take pence. I stood by a priest, who was 
chief of the Provisional Government of Lecce, and 
who indulged in anecdotes of Garibaldi, whom he 
knew well in Rome. At last twelve o’clock strikes, 
and a bell sounds, and from a distance a signal is 
made that Garibaldi is approaching. “ Viva Gari- 
baldi!” rises from a thousand voices, and the train 
stops; a few red-jackets get out, and they are 
seized, hugged, and kissed, with that most er 
ciful violence which characterizes Italian ardor. 
There was one poor elderly man, who, by virtue of 
his white beard, was taken for Garibaldi, and was 
slobbered so that I thought he must have sunk 
under thé operation ; but the great man had gone 
round by another door, and so there was arush in 
all directions to intercept him. We drove round 
by a side street to the front of the Carmine, and thus, 
by a knowing dodge, we came in front of the Di¢ta- 
tor. There is no mistaking that face; there is the 
grandeur and openness of nature’s nobleman expréss- 
ed, and it does not say one thing while plotting ‘an- 
other ; it is marked bya loyalty which in vain might 
be sought for in that of many of the so-called great 
ones of the earth. I was much struck with the 
calm self-possession, and the extreme sweetness of 
his smile. He was not in the carriage of the 


occasion. . Followed and accompanied by three 
lines of carriages, he went along the Marinella, 
through the Basso Porto, surrounded by thov- 
sands, and deafened by their greetings, - the 
lage Castello, and so on*by San Carlo and the 

eof the King, which royalty left only a few 
ae before, and entered the palace of reception 
for foreign princes. The crowd waved backwards 
and forwards, and looked up to the windows and 
shouted for the appearance of Garibaldi. First 
came one red coat, then another, and at last the 
hero. Whata cry of “Viva” there arose from the 
vast mass below! It was impossible to make him- 
self heard amid the noise and confusion, and so 
Garibaldi leant over the iron railing and gazed in- 
tently on the crowd. A wave of the hand at last 
asked for silence, but in vain. “Ziti zitti!” rose 
from all sides, and there was a perfect silence. 
“ Neapolitans,” said a voice as clear as a bell, and 
with an enunciation so distinct that nothing could 
fail to reach the ear,— 

“This isa solemn, holy, and memorable day. This 
day, from being subjects under the yoke of tyranny, 
you have become a free people. I thank you in 
the name of the whole of Italy. Youhave perform- 
ed a great work, not only for Italy, but for all hu- 
manity, whose rights you have vindicated. ‘Hur- 
rah for liberty!’ so much dearer to Italy inasmuch 
as she has suffered so much more than other nations. 
‘ Long live Italy !’” 

The cry was taken up by the thousands assem- 
bled, and “Viva Italia /” might have been heard 
from one end of the city to the other. There were 
curious spectacles to be witnessed in the crowd— 
there members of a legion of Amazons to the num- 
number of 200, who, dressed in the Garibaldian uni- 
form, had vowed to place themselves in front of the 
National Guard and of Garibaldi, in case the mili- 
tary had interfered. There were priests with 
tricolored scarfs over their shoulders and banners 
in their hands,and bareheaded monks with muskets 
on their shoulders. There were men and women 
with unsheathed swords and daggers, and sword- 
sticks in their hands, which they brandished in all 
the drunkenness of enthusiasm. There were hun- 
dreds of lazzaroni, armed with pikes, which had 
been provided for the defence of the barricades 
had the Bourbons driven the people to such ex- 
tremes. Such were some of the scenes to be wit- 
nessed. I remarked that Garibaldi made not the 
slightest allusion to the name of Victor Emanuel, 
and I remarked also that, with few exceptions, the 
only cries in the streets were “Viva Garibaldi !” 
“Viva Italia!” On entering the Palace and the 
room in which Garibaldi was received, I saw him 
giving audience to a deputation of Venetians. 
“We are all ready and organized, General, and 
anxious to begin.” “ You cannot be more anxious 
than I am,” was the reply, then he left the room to 
repose and take some refreshment. 

ow the people’s lungs stand it I can’t make out, 
but there was no cessation of shouting, and of gal- 
loping up and down, and ss and hugging, 
during the whole of this blessed day; and, now 
the night has set in, every house is illuminated. 
There is a torchlight procession in carriages and 
on foot in the Toledo and other parts of the city. 
Crowds rush along with torches or banners in one 
hand, and knives or swords in the other, like so 
many mad Bacchanalians, only they were not drunk, 
except with joy and newly-found liberty, and they 
stop and hug and kiss, and then rush on till they 
meet with other crowds. 


City Deligions Press. 


The Church Journal, notwithstanding strong 
opposition, does not abate its zeal for small dio- 
ceses. It goes back as far as the middle of the 
third century, and finds that in Rome and vi- 
cinity, dioceses were then quite small. ‘‘ With- 
in a square of twenty-five miles from the city in 
each direction,” it says, ‘there were not less than 
owenvy eroceses.” gain, ** Yet few as were the 
Christians, the Bishops were many, and the 
dioceses averaged about ten miles by twelve in 
extent—sometimes less.” Now, it is obvious at 
a glance, that our own Church has kept much 
nearer to the primitive standard even in these 
outward particulars, than the Episcopal Church. 
Our Bishops are “ many” compared with the 
Episcopal, and average generally, about one to 
each church. Also the diocesés of our Bishops 
wonderfully conform in size to the standard of 
the true succession. In the more thickly settled 
portions of our land about twenty would cover 
“a square of twenty-five miles,” and as we reach 
the more sparsely inhabited regions of the West 
they expand—averaging say exactly “ ten miles 
by twelve in extent.” 

But we intended merely to introduce a para- 
graph as a notable illustration of what may be 
called “ Church faith.” If the Episcopal Church 
could be brought back to primitive [Presbyter- 
ian] usages in this matter of dioceses and 
Bishops, the Journal is confident that it would 
then be irresistible. It says : 


It is not true that the bulk of the people out- 
side. the communion of the Church are to a 
large extent so fixed in their religious character 
and position as to discourage the Church from 
fresh efforts. Already have our clergy by hund- 
reds, and laity by thousands and tens of thous- 
ands, been gathered in from the denominations 
around us. And far from dying away or ceas- 
ing, the mowement churchwards is growing 
stronger from day to day and from year to year. 
The sects are losing the bitterness of their hos- 
tility ; they are losing their conviction that there 
is any essential truth involved in maintaining their 
sect position ; they are yearning after a more 
valid ministry, more reliable sacraments, more 
reverential worship, than they now possess ; and 
they are daily becoming more and more willing 
to be gathered into a kingdom which can prove 
the legitimacy of its authority by a commission 
from the Great King Himself. Throughout vari- 
cus towns and villages in this State, as well as 
in every part of the land, the sects are losing 
vitality ; meetinghouse after meetinghouse is left 
empty and shut up ; asmaller percentage of con- 
verts is yearly made, and a larger percentage of 
congregations left pastorless. Far from being 
fixed, therefore, in their religious character and 
position, they are disintegrating so rapidly, that 
the Church should strain every nerve to send out 
more laborers, lest the over-ripened grain fall to 
the ground and rot away, before any reaper be 
sent to gather it in. 








The Christian Inquirer, writing of the 
“ Redpening of the Churches,” expresses itself 
thus suggestively : 


It may be said that for the first time in the 
history of the world, the ministers of Christ have 
opportunities of addressing the population of a 
permanent republic, and yet it is a matter of no 
little wonder that as a class they have not yet 
awakened to the full significance of this great 
fact. In many instances, the American, who is 
born free, and bows only to his God and to his 
moral or mental superior, is still addressed in the 
same manner as the Englishman, who bows so 
deeply before his sovereign and before all above 
him in worldly rank, that his faculty of bowing 
is well-nigh exhausted when he comes to the 
Deity. We are afraid that the American pul- 
pit has failed to encourage in our people a more 
legitimate pride in their position as freemen. 
This pride is,compatible with all the most beau- 
tiful Christian graces of modesty, for if our min- 
isters once begin to expatiate more freely upon 
the inestimable value of liberty, they will, at the 
same time, feel prompted by the force of logic 
to dwell upon the necessity of virtue, which is 
indispensable for its preservation ; and. virtue, 








French Minister, though I believe it had been 
placed at his disposal—but in one hired for the 


preached in this comprehensive sense, is not any 
longer merely the antithesis of vice in the indi- 


: > wt 
vidual, but also the promoter of go& 
State, the cornerstone of the republic. 
ideal of individual excellence and unsel, 
be not placed in nobler light in American, 
in European pulpits, the nation must be do 
to moral retrogression, for it requires gra 
virtue and greater self-sacrifice to be ‘a gi 
sovereign in a republic than a good subject im 
sovereignty. . \ 
The circumstances under which religion exist, 
and is practised are different under a republicp | 
government from what they are under a mo 
chy, and no more fatal mistake can be made tha 
that of confounding the spiritual universality 0 
Christianity with the phenomena which govern 
its application in different countries, and under 
different institutions. The practical effect of the 
present characterless and amphibious kind of 
preaching is, that if the American feel his supe- 
riority over the wild Irishman or Dutchman who 
comes as @ moral or mental cripple upon our 
shores, he is not made to comprehend the neces- 
sity of preserving the institutions which have 
given him the superiority, or, in other words, of 
living in such a manner, and exerting such an 
influence as to prevent the country from falling 
back to that degenerate condition from which 
the European bondsman is, with the aid of Gari- 
baldi and other agents, just slowly emerging. 
Unless American ministers inculcate more em- 
phatically the relation of virtue, righteousness, 
and all Christian graces, with the commonwealth 
as well as with the individual conscience, repub- 
licanism will remain but a phrase, and its true 
spirit will only pervade the law when it is hal- 
lowed by a love of virtue and religion—by the 
love of him who was a God of love. 





The Freeman’s Journal does not belong (like 

Bishop Hughes’ special organ) to the Ultramon- 

tane wing of the Romish Church. It discrimi- 

nates between the spiritual and temporal claims 

of the papacy, and we believe has more real 

sympathy for the projects of Garibaldi than it 

cares to express. It says: ‘We see no true 

political liberty likely to rise for Italy from the 

prowess of Garibaldi ; but we cannot find a word 

of apology for the system of brutish despotism 

that, in Naples, has given way before him.” It 
seems, however, that its insight is singularly be- 
fogged by its faith when it looks at the Pope— 
the Bark of Peter. It persists in representing 
him as the victim of this “brutish despotism,” 
rather than its tangible and efficient instrument 

“The Church (says The Journal) has had to 

undergo the conditions of European political 

life, insomuch as it was necessary for the head 
of the Church to live and act among European 
nations. Si ille non esset homo, non liberaretur 
homo, in the words of Augustine. Were he not 
submitted to the conditions of humanity, how 
could mankind be redeemed ?” Itis known that 
the present Pope did set out with some notions 
of reform, and personally he may be a well mean- 
ing man. Bat, in the light of his later policy, 
this would only strengthen the argument against 
the whole system. What shall we say of him 
now? If he were at heart a bad man, the ad- 
vocates of the system might plead a maladminis- 
tration. But, on the contrary, it is believed that 
Dine IM. ic hotter thau the Papacy which he re- 
ceives and administers as from heaven—that he 
does not stand at all in the way of its direct and 
fair operation. The present revolution in Italy 
seems to be but the mature decision of a long en- 
during and suffering populace, concerning this 
old and fearfully complicated despotism. They 
have determined to arise and throw it from their 
shoulders, while the Pope himself still remains 
its transformed and willing victim. The inhe- 
rent theory and traditions of Romanism forbid 
that he should do otherwise. The influences 
which have decided his present course are not 
from without, but center in himself as the Head 
of the Romish Church. The intelligent people 
of Italy seem to be fully alive to this fact. 

Their generally favorable disposition towards 
Protestantism can be. accounted for in no 
other way. It would be nonsense to talk to 

them of: the Church’s submitting to outward 

despotism for the sake of their souls. The iron 

has been too often thrust into their souls by the 

Church’s own secret hands. 

Our contemporary wisely concludes its article 
by preparing its readers for the great over- 
throw: 

The Bark of Peter must then be tossed on 
the waves of European revolutions, as it ever 
has been, generation after generation. We hear 
now that insurrection is spreading South from 
Bologna, and what are called the Emilian Provin- 
ces, into various parts of Urbino, in the Um- 
brian region, and even into the Marches. We 
may be prepared, at any moment, for hearing 
that the whole country from the Adriatic to the 
Apeninnes is ina flame. It may be asked, will 
not Lamoriciére be able to suppress these insur- 
rections? In all human probability, no! In 
the first place, the forces he has gathered are for 
the principal part of recent formation, of non- 
homogeneous materials, and, the Italian portion 
of them, unreliable. They are without the pos- 
sibility of military enthusiasm. The enforced 
role of Papal policy requires the Pontifical forces 
to act purely on the defensive—and, in war, at- 
tack has always the advantage over defense. 
Then what can be done in a country where loy- 
alty to the laws, in the true sense of the term, is 
unknown? We doubt not that Lamoriciére will 
do all that can be done, but we look on it as 
settled that the preservation of the Pope, even 
in the city of Rome, is to devolve not on the 
Pontifical troops, nor on Italian fidelity, but on 
the troops of the French Emperor exclusively. 
While Louis Napoleon is in power, we believe 
the Pope will be kept safe in Rome. Should 
anything happen to the Emperor, Providence will 
raise up some other help for the Pope, or else, 
by his sufferings, and perhaps his blood, a politi- 
cal regeneration may be accomplished in Italy. 
The Metropolitan Record (Bishop Hughes’s, 
organ) is also alarmed at the course which af- 
fairs are taking in Italy. It is convinced that 
Napoleon (whose conflict with Austria it has 
never forgiven) will betray both the revolution 
and Sardinia. The Record concludes as follows : 
It is evident that the infidel disorganizers 
meditate an- attack on Rome, and if Garibaldi 
can sustain himself in Naples, he will probably 
throw a large force along the Southern frontier 
of the Pontifical States, and order the Neapoli- 
tan fleet to Ancona. Gen. Lamoriciére expects to 
commence a defensive campaign early in Octo- 
ber, and has made preparations for it by laying 
out strategetic r and throwing bridges over 
the rivers, so as to facilitate communication with 
all points of the Papal territory. The General 
had thirty thousand troops under his command, 
and asserted that in the day of battle he would 
bring fifty thousand men into the field, and as a 
large number of these are sons of the soil of 
oo mee we have still hopes that the sacrilegious 
bands of Garibaldi may be driven back and ut- 
terly defeated before they reach the Eternal 
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The Children at Home. 
——o-— (For Tas EvaNcrusr.] 


THE BLESSED BIBLE. 

Dear Children :—You have all heard of the 
Bible House in New York. Perhaps many of 
you have been through it, and seen the great 
piles of Bibles printed in all tongues and langua- 
ges. I once heard a person call this Bible 
House a great manufacturing place to make 
money. That it was a great waste of time and 
money to print so many Bibles. They were so 
plenty—people did not value them ; they were 
torn up and wasted. It made me sad, dear 
children, to hear this, coming from the lips of #h 
old gentleman nearly eighty years old. But I 
thought of this verse, “ What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ; or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul.” The Bible teaches us there is nothing 
so valuable as the immortal soul, and I thought, 
Well, if but one Bible, in the many hundreds 
printed in this great Bible House, teach a person 
the way to Heaven; it is no waste of time or 
money to have it done. 

Soon after I‘heard this little story, of what 
this gentleman would call a wasted Bible. You 

know, dear children, if you scatter grain by the 
wayzidedt is not wasted. The little birds and 
insects pick it up and carol forth their thanks to 
our Heavenly Father “who openeth his hand 
and satisfieth the desire of every living thing.” 
So in India, a Bible torn up by some wicked 
man and scattered by the wayside, became the 
bread of life to a poor Hindoo. He picked upa 
leaf of the Gospel of St. John,.and carried it 
sway with him to his native village, near the 
Himalaya mountains.’ Months after a mission- 
ary, worn and weary, came to this village. The 
hand of Providence. guided him to the hut of 
this poor Hindoo, who treated him like a brother. 
He gave him food and bathea his sore toil-worn 
feet. After rest and food had so refreshed the 
missionary thst he was able to think and talk, he 
said to bmself, I cannot go on till I have told 
this m= Of the love of Jesus. He has saved my 
bod: from death, I must try to give him the 
Brad of Life. To his surprise, the poor Hin- 
de@ knew of Jesus coming to save sinners ; had 
cast away his idols, and was trusting in the love 
@ Him who came to save all men. ‘ How, my 
brother, did you learn this knowledge of our 
Saviour ; I am the first missionary who has 
come so far?” The Hindoo took from the folds 
of his mantle the leaf he had treasured so long. 
The missionary remained some time and instruct- 
ed the man in farther knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. It is not likely they ever met again in 
this world ; but perhaps they are now studying 
this wonderful book together under the trees 
which grow on the banks “of the river of water 
of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb.” C. E. 8. 


A TRUE STORY. 


One beautiful evening in Summer a carriage 
drove up toa village inn. A stranger stepped 
out and directed the landlord to prepare him a 
dinner. The last rays of the setting sun were 
visible on the fleecy clouds and on the vane of 
an antiquated church, which stood on the oppo- 
site side of the way. The stranger looked about 
him for afew moments, and then directed his 
steps to the church. 

He entered the gate, which opened into the 
graveyard, and walked around ; he viewed the 
grassy beds, beneath which the sons of other 
years lay silently resting from want, and toil, and 
pain. While he was reading the various inscrip- 
tions on the tombstones, his attention was drawn 
to a corner of the yard by the sobs of a child. 
He went immediately to the spot, where two 
ragged children sat weeping upon a newly-made 
grave. A piece of hard bread was between 
them. The stranger, being sensible to the sor- 
rows of others, sat down upon the grave, and 
inquired into the cause of their distress. The 
little boy, whose name was William, began to 
tell him that his sister Mary was naughty, and 
would not eat the piece of bread which he had 
begged for her. She interrupted her brother 
here, and told the man that she had some bread 
yesterday, but that her brother had eaten none 
since the day before, and she wanted him to eat 


this. 

The boy then proceeded to tell the stranger that 
about a year ago his father left the village and 
went to sea, and that ina storm he was drowned. 
“And poor mother cried so hard, and said that 
she must soon die too ;*but that we must love 
each other, and that God would be our father. 
She called us to her bedside, kissed us both, and 
then died.” 

The stranger listened to the tale of sorrow 
until his eyes were filled with tears, and he was 
moved with compassion for the wanderers. He 
exglaimed, as he rose from the grave, ‘Come 
with me, poor children. God will be your 
father. He has, no doubt, sent me here this 
night to Befriend you.” 

He took them to the inn, and had them pro- 
vided for until he returned home. Then they 
were received into the bosom of his family, where 
they were well fed, clothed, and instructed ; 
and the stranger, in his declining years, wit- 
nessed them useful and honorable members of 
society. His hospitality was rewarded an hun- 
dred fold. 


* 
ISN’T IT WORSE FOR A MAN, FATHER? 


It is two years since I left off the use of to- 
bacco. I only chewed a little, but I did enjoy 
my cigar. I prided myself on my fine Havanas, 
and might have been seen almost any morning 
with a cigar in my mouth, walking down Broad- 
way in a most comfortable manner. ; 

The way it happened that I left off is this: 
T had 2 little son about six years of age. He 

almost always burried to be ready to walk down 
with me as faras the school. His bright face and 
extended hand were always welcome, and he 
bounded along beside me, chatting, as such dear 
little fellows only can. 

The city has in it many dirty, uncared-for 
boys, whose chief delight seems to be to pick up 
pieces of discarded cigars and broken pipes, and 
_with their hands.in their pockets puff away in a 

cclieGae motiing Waseined ai ifiitile Blger and 
se e as e an 

I met  grent many of these juvenile smokers. 

I became very much disgusted, and pointed them 


so il Bdge a antl arog of on 

talked qui y; 

authorities should interfere and break it up. 

A little voice, ae edie ot — to me 
I gave an extra puff from my superb Havana. 

‘4 bright little face was upturned, and the 


we Tent it worse for a man; father?” came to 
my ears. : 

I looked down on the little fellow at my side, 
when: his timid eye fell, and the color mounted 
on his boyish cheek, as if he had said something 
bold and unfitting. 

“Do you think it worse for a man, Edgar ?” 
I asked. 

“ Please, father, boys would not want to smoke 
and chew tobacco, if men did not do it.” 

Here was the answer. I threw away my 
cigar, and have never touched tebacco since, in 
any form. 

And is it not worse fora man? Are we not 
fearfully responsible? Are. not the daily ex- 
amples of the rich, and the refined, and the 
good, telling all the time on these vagabond 
children whom we blame, and would turn over 
to city authorities? Am not J, for one, in a 
measure responsible for the example I have been 
daily setting to these wretched outcasts, these 
lonely and forlorn boys whom I daily meet? 
The customary use of tobacco as a stimulant is 
an evil, in whatever form the habit may be ag- 
quired. It leads to drinking, and thus to other 
vices. Can I, as a Christian man, justify myself 
in the use of ardent spirits? Is not my example 
of some moment ? 

Parents, your children see such things. They 
think about them, and remember them ; and if 
a little one with an earnest. tone, asks, “ Is it 
not worse for a man, father ?” will you not heed 
the voice? 

Many things has God “ hid from the wise and 
pradent, and revealed them unto babes. Even 
so, Father: for so it seemeth good in thy. 
sight.” 


UNSOUND DOCTRINE IN ENGLAND. 
Position of Dissenting Ministers. 

The Presbyterians in Scotland are turning their 

attention in good earnest, to the strengthening of 
the Presbyterian Church in England. The idea is 
widely prevalent in Scotland; that there is nota 
little unsound doctrine among the English Dissent- 
ers, and still more in the Established Church; and 
that for this reason, Presbyterianism, with its stern 
orthodoxy, has a mission in this country. 
Whatever recent improvement may have taken 
place in England, after all, a very large propgrtion 
of the people are not reached by evangelical teach- 
ing. Besides the sunken heathen mass, there is a 
considerable proportion of the middle class, and 
still more of the higher classes of England, almost 
beyond the reach of evangelical influence. 
Though there are many excellent and faithful 
evangelical ministers in the Church of England, 
they are greatly outnumbered by the different sec- 
tions of those who are not evangelical. For one 
pulpit in the English Establishment where the 
Gospel is fully preached, one may find ‘two, at 
least, where it is not preached; but where is 
preached instead, either a bald legalism and whole 
duty of man morality, or the saving efficacy of the 
Sacraments, or some strange, ill-disguised jumble 
of English Socinianism and German Neology. 

And, however unsound a minister of the English 
Church may be, so long as he retains his cure, no 

one of his brethren dare, without his permission, in- 
vade his domain. In one parish there may be a 
faithful minister—in the very next, a man who 





Huron will have the matter sifted to the bottom, 
that the gee may see how the matter really 
stands. Bishop Strachan, of Toronto, has never 
been considered as strongly evangelical in his 
views, and it is generally understood that the col- 
lege is tinctured with his sentiments; in short, 
that it is a miniature Oxford, with its due propor- 
tion of tractarianism. The Bishop of Huron ob- 
jects to this tractarianism, and it is no difficult mat- 
ter to foresee that he will have to contend with 
a powerful body for what he, in common with all 
evangelical Protestants, believe to be the truth as 
it is in Jesus. 
————— 

The Oil Region.—Scarcely a year has elapsed since 
the discovery of oil springs on the upper Allegha 
ny, and onstreams tributary to it in Venango, Craw- 
ford, and Warren counties, Pa., proved to be of de- 
cisive economical importance. Now the oil region 
has become second only to the gold region of Pike’s 
Peak, in interest to the public of that part of the 
State, at least. It is said that the number of wells 
already opened, and in course of being opened, 
number at least three thousand ; and of these about 
one hundred yield liberally, if not profusely, ma- 
king up the aggregate of eight or nine hundred 
barrels of oil daily. Well informed persons declare 
this yield to be fully one thousand barrels daily, 
but the lowest number here named is really enor- 
mous—amazing, indeed, when put in a summary 
for the year, which summary reaches 250,000 bar- 
rels, and a value, at a rough approximation, of 
$2,250,000. This will do for the annual revenue of 
a few tracts along the rivers of those counties, 
tracts which were not valued at ten thousand dol- 
lars in the aggregate before the discovery of oif. 
A few months since, the hopes of the persons most 
interested were not sufficiently verified to warrant 
the conclusion that the flow of oleaginous wealth 
would be permanent ; but now it, is demonstrated 
that a steady increase in the aggregate production 
exists, as wells once opened flow steadily after the 
first temporary irregularity is over, and new wells 
do not exhaust the old, whatever their proximity of 
position. ‘ 

This oil is also an absolute oil, easily convertible 
into every form of oil for specific uses. It refines 
with very little loss, some of it with less than fif- 
teen per cent. loss from the crude liquid gushing 
from the fountains. Much of this oil is quite clear, 
and has a fluidity next to water, while other foun- 
tains or wells yield'a somewhat thicker form of oil, 
with a strong, mineral, semi-bituminous smell. 
Lighting is the readiest use to which this oil is put, 
but for lubricating uses, and almost every other com- 
mon economical purpose, it is precisely equivalent 
to the oils now used, whether of animal or mineral 
origin. It is oil, in short, to all intents and rur- 
poses, though gushing from perforations in the 
natural basins along the upper Alleghany, as freely 
almost as the waters do, instead of being labo- 
riously prepared from the. olives of Asia, the palms 
of Africa, or the “ porkers ” of the Ohio Valley. 
The thing is wonderful, but it is at last proved to 
be true. There is oil in the rock strata of the 
Northwestern part of the State, just below the 
coal, in immense quantities, past all doubt, and 
probably it there constitutes a great geological de- 
posit. It isa geological deposit as strictly as any 
of the special mineral deposits less than coal. It 
is the associate of coal undoubtedly, and a drainage 
or residuum of the carbonaceous mass of which the 
coal is made up. Oil is fluid.carbon, and coal is 
but solidified carbon, whether derived from veget- 
ables, or in whatever other way made up. This 
fluid carbon is found in various parts of the world, 
in considerable abundance. Wells exist in India, 
Russia, and many other countries, and always in a 
similar geological relation to coal deposits ; but no- 
where is there a reasonable probability of a result 
so great as this, because there is nowhere else so 
large a deposit of bituminous coal lying high 
enough to bring the subjacent strata within reach 
of mining. 

In the Northwestern part of this State there is a 
very long border line surrounding the coal fields, 
with the coal on high summits, and with deep val- 
leys cutting the formations next below it. It is in 
these valleys that the oil is found, permeating all 
the soft veins of shale and soapstone in abundance. 
This oil region has recently risen to great im- 





teaches something which it is difficult to distin. 
guish from downright Popery, or, it may be, a bald, 
dead Rationalism ; yet the teacher of evangelical 
truth dare not cross the boundary line of his neigh- 
bor’s parish, and open his mouth to declare toa 
dozen of people, the truth that saves the soul. 
The Puseyite, or the Rationalist, can keep his par- 
ish hermetically sealed against the truth ; and, as a 
general rule, he does it, so far as the ministers of 
his own Church are concerned. 

It is true, Dissenters may introduce the Gospel 
into such parishes. But then, not many of the 
class in question will come. Of the lower orders, 
in some cases, considerable numbers perhaps; of 
the middle class, as a general rule, very few; of 
the higher classes not one ina hundred. The truth 
in regard to most of the Dissenting bodies in Eng- 
land is, that however adapted for operating with 
effect upon the lower orders of the English people, 
they are not adapted for laying hold upon the high- 
est. This is accounted for in various. ways. 

One reason assigned is, the low, social standing 
and imperfect mental culture, of many Dissenting 
ministers. The incomes of not afew of these do 
not exceed £90 or a £100; some of them are as 
low as £60 or £70, rates at which it is impossible 
to maintain even the semblance of gentility. And 
when it is considered that they have not received 
a finished education, it will be clearly understood 
that they are no more qualified for gaining a hold 
upon the highly cultivated upper classes of Eng- 
land, than so many negro preachers from Liberia 
would be. 

Another reason,is to be found in the fact, that 
Dissenting ministers are generally considered to be 
imbued with very radical opinions in politics. 
They are regarded by many in the higher classes, 
very much as a set of dangerous characters, who 
would subvert the glorious constitution of Old Eng- 
land, alike in Church and State, and therefore to be 
shunned with something like horror. 

Besides, the peculiar constitution of many of the 
Dissenting bodies in England is such as to be dis- 
tasteful and repulsive to the better classes. The 
highly cultivated do not like to take their place in 
a Methodist class,and there give an account to 
the village tailor or grocer, of their religious expe- 
rience during the week. Nor would the same par- 
ties like to be brought before an ecclesiastical 
tribunal, consisting, to a large extent, of working- 
men and servant girls, to have a charge against 
their moral character tried, and decided without 
appeal, which would be a proceeding quite in the 
regular course of things, for a congregation of Bap- 
tists or Independents. 

Thus it is how there happens to be so large a 
proportion of the people of England inaccessible to 
the preaching of the Gospel, at the hands alike of 
the evangelical ministers of the State Church, and 
of those of Dissenting bodies. Much ground re- 
mains to be taken possession of, in the interests of 
evangelical truth; and the Presbyterian Church, 
with its excellent polity, and its highly cultivated 
ministers, may achieve a great work in England.— 
Cor. Christian Observer. 


—_——_——___ 

The Controversy between the High and Low Chureh 
Parties in Canada.—The controversy between the 
Bishop of Huron and the authorities, of Trinity 
College, Toronto, or rather the Bishop of Toronto, 
on the subject of the theological teaching of that 
institution, is not yet terminated. The papers are 
occupied with a long communication from the cor- 
poration of Trinity on the subject, in which the 
merits of the question are ‘not touched, but which 
aims to place the Bishop of Huron in a disadvan- 
tageous position on a point of personal consist- 
‘ency. The Protestant Churchman remarks ‘on the 
eontroversy, that the main point after all is whether. 
the teaching of Trinity is Protestant evangelism or 





portance, as the present production of eight hun- 
dred barrels of oil per day may be sufficient evi- 
dence. It is increasing in importance, also, not 
declining, and cannot be easily exhausted of its 
wealth. Of course such profits as oil fountains 
yield, when flowing at the rate of a hundred bar- 
rels daily, with but little pumping power applied, 
are not neglected by the people of the oil region, 
and those who visit the locality. The territory 
swarms with “ borers” of every grade, and it is 
said that one or two of the small towns originally 
formed there exhibit streets as closely crowded as 
do some of the eastern cities. Whatever may be 
the precise state of the crowding, it is clear that 
every natural advantage this oil deposit affords, 
will be as thoroughly tried as the gold placers of 
California have been. If fortunes are to be secured 
for a few thousands, and the two or three favored 
counties of the Commonwealth are to become as 
rich as the areas on which our metropolitan cities 
are built, of course we are all to be benefited, and 
will all rejoice accordingly. The actual success 
now attained is far beyond what the public gene- 
rally suppose, and for this reason we think our oil 
region should be more widely and fully reported. 
A gold region would fill the State with discussion 
and congratulation, and yet this oil region is the 
peer of Pike’s Peak at this very hour. Oil is not 
only the equivalent of gold almost in permanence 
of value, but it is also of positive value in a hun- 
dred uses for which gold is in itself useless.— 
North (Philadelphia) American. 


——_>——_—_—- 

Ir a May’s Srrenetu is in wealth, bank- 
ruptcy is his master, and can take away his 
strength whenever it pleases. -If a man’s 
strength is in his reputation, slander is his mas- 
ter, and can take away his strength whenever it 
pleases. Ifa man’s strength is in his social con- 
nections, he may be deprived of it at any mo- 
ment ; for social connections are like snow, 
which the first breath of Spring may dissolve. 
When a man’s strength is ia anything merely 
human, the changes and trials of life may take 
it away from him ; and when it has been taken 
away from him, and he cries out in bitterness, 
saying, “This joy departed, has left all other 
joys dark to me,” what is to comfort him ? 


spellers nepte 

Coolness of Garibaldi—aA writer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, who dates his letter from the Faro of 
Messina, and was probably himself a witness of the 
late campaign in Sicily, describes at length the 
Battle of Melazzo, the hardest conflict of the war. 
He relates the following anecdote of Garibaldi, 
which shows at once his coolness under fire, and 
the simplicity of the man, qualities which make 
him the idol of his army. At Melazzo his troops 
had been fighting from day break till noon, and 
had atlength succeeded by desperate bravery in 
driving the Neapolitans from their positions back 
into the town. They were now resting on their 
arms an hour or two, only to renew the combat in 
the afternoon. It was at this interval of rest that 


the spectators were amused by the following 
scene : 


Here an incident occurred which deserves to be 
mentioned, as showing the singular character of 
Garibaldi. Finding his shirt dirty and soiled from 
his personal struggles, he took it off, washed it in 
the brook hard by, and hung it up on the bushes, 
ate his lunch of bread, fruit, and water, smoked his 
cigar barebacked, and, wrapt in. thought, sat appa- 
rently contemplating the Tryin of his garment : 
thus, in the field and bivouac, hating danger and 
hardship withthe humblest of his followers. Di- 
rectly his shirt was dry, he went on board the 
Tukeri, formerly Veloce, lying in the bay on the 
Western side of the peninsula, and personally di- 
rected her fire on the fortress and retiring masses. 
Having succeeded in drawing the fire on the steam- 
er,and diverted the attention of the troops, he 
landed, and led the assault on the town. 


linn lela thats 
Kossuth has left Switzerland, and is being feted 
wherever he shows himself in Lombardy or Pied- 
mont. A — and most enthusiastic reception 
was awarded to him at Como. Many people ate 
leaving Venetia by stealth, to put themse some 
communication with the Hungarian agitator, or {if 
that should be impossible, merely to have a look at 
the person of their supposed friend. It isa fact 
that arms are being stored up in Wallachia in great 
‘quantities, to be transmitted to Hungary, in the 





tractarian semi-popery, and we hope the Bishop of 


event of an Italian attack upon Venetia. 
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Protestant French Institute 
For Young Gentlemen, 
No. 48 Hast Twenty-Fourth street. Boarding and Day School, 
The lessons for the 6th year will commence on TUESDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 18th. Classics, Mathematics, Spanish, German, English 
studies, besides the French, which is the language of the school, 
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by the Trustees, are well adapted to the purposes of the School. 
The Institute will carry with it the fine Library and Apparatus 
which it now owns. The*Library contains over 4,000 volumes 
and the Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus, already large and 
well selected, will be further increased. 

In fitting up and furnishing the new buildings, no reasonable 
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ture, School, and Class rooms, are on a liberal scale. A iarge, 
well lighted room is especially designed for classes in painting. 

The Principal resides immediately adjoining the School, and 
will receive pupils into his family. The Trustees ean assure pa- 
rents who desire to place their daughters in an institution of learn- 
ing in the city of New York, that they will be subject to all the 
varied influences of mental, moral, and spiritual improvement, 
and receive the caro, encouragement, friendly counsel, and sym- 
pathy of a home, in the family of the Principal. 

The numerous lines of cars and stages which pass hear the In- 
stitute, give easy access from the suburbs and neighboring towns. 

The School wiil embrace, as heretofore, three Departments— 
Preparatory, Academic, and Collegiate. The course of study in 
each will be substantially that in which the experience of eighty- 
five academic terms has secured the approval of both managers 
and patrons. 

Application for admission, or for circulars,may be made per- 
sonally or by letter, at the Institute Buildings, on Fifth avenue. 

All communications addressed to HENRY M. PIERCE, Princi- 
pal, No. 437 Fifth avenue. 

J. W. C. LEVERIDGE, Sec’y Board of Trustees. 

New York, June 23, 1860. 


Mrs. C. W. HORTON, 


Being about to take up her residence in Andover, Mass., will re- 
ceive into her family a class of twelve Young Ladies, for instruc- 
tion in the elementary and higher branches of a thorough English 
education, together with the Latin, French, Italian, and German 
languages. 

French will be, as far as practicable, the language of the family. 
and every effort will be made that pupils may speak ag well as read 
and write, with facility, the modern languages. 

Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing and Painting, will be 
taught by competent Professors. 

Owing to unavoidable circumstances, Mrs. Horton will be una- 
ble to receive pupils until the 15th of October. 

For circulars containing further information, address Mrs. Hor- 
ton by letter until October 8th, after which application may be 
made personally if desired. 

REFERENCES: 
Rey. Grorce D. Witpss, Salem, Mass. 
Rev. Dr. Cusumway, South Reading, Mass. 
Rey. Dr. Hrrcucock, Union Theological Seminary, New York 
Rev. Mr. Wasusvurn, Hartford, Conn. 
Rey. Mr. Lexps, Philadelphia, Pa. 








A New Instrument, 


THE TRIOLODEON, 
Patented 1858. Ree:iving a large silver medal at the Fair of the 
American Institute, 1859, and the highest testimonials from Thal- 
berg, Vieuxtemps, Arthur Napoleon, and others. 
The patentees very confidently refer to Theodore Eisfeldt, Esq. 
Adapted for Parlors, Vestries, Churches, and Lodges. 
Warerooms 618 Broadway, New York. 


M. DUCKER. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, 
SINCE 1823. 
694 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





. 


Since the period in which Jonas Curckertne established this 
house, 22,500 Pianos have been constructed and finished under his 
supervision, and that of his sons, for the superiority of which 


Thirty-eight Prize Medals 
have been awarded them at 
EXHIBITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
BSING THE 
HIGHEST PREMIUMS OVER ALL COMPETITI 
They also received the ; 


PRIZE MEDAL 
At the World’s Fair in London, in 1851. 


A CARD TO THE PUBLIC. 


&- Recent developments having made fully apparent the fact 
that there are numerous imitations of our “trade mark”? through- 
out the United States, and there being for us no legal means of re- 
dress for such attempts to impose upon the public by a spurious 
article, and thus lessen our reputation as manufacturers, we have 
deemed it judicious, as the only way to put our friends and custom 
ers upon their guard against imposition, to say to them that all 
Pianos made by us bear upon the “ name board ” 


— the number of the Piano in plain numerals between the two 
ines. 


Should any porson have in his jon, or become aware of 
the existence of any of the counterfeit instruments above referred 
se, an adviaal of the same to us would be considered as an 
favor. 


The Washboard entirely dispensed with} 





$4 





THE CATARACT 


WASHING MACHINE, 


Simple, Economical, Durable, and cannot ge. out of order. 
No Washing Fluids or Acids required ; nothing but Soap and 
Water. ‘ 
From 50 to 75 per cent. saved in Clothing, Time, and Labor. 


Prices.—No. 1, $12; No. 2%, $14; No, 3, $16. 


Machines can be seen in operation at 
No. 49% Broadway, East side, above Broome street. 
‘ Ladies and Gentlemen are invited total! and emaine it; or 
what is bettor, send your dirty clothes and test tt. 
SULLIVAN & HYATT, Proprietors. 
N. B—WHOLESALE ORDERS will be'received at our Office, 
564 BEEKMAN STREET. 





The new buildings, with the additions and improvements made |- 


PATENT MICA AND FIBROUS 
CEMENT ROOFING. 


THIS CELEBRATED ROOFING MATERIAL HAS STOOD THE 
BEST OF ALL TESTS— 


TIM E! 


Adapted te covery variety of Roof, New or Old, Sramr or FLAT, 
and is unequalled fer Durability, Beauty, or Cheapness by any Com- 
position in use. The Mica being a non-conductor of -heat, no roof 
is so.cool in Summer, nor so warm in Winter. The undersigned 
are prepared to execute promptly and thoroughly all orders for 
putting on New Reofs, or repairing Old Leaky Tin, Metal, or Shingle 
Roofs. Warranted Waterproof, and will protest Tin or Iron many 
years from rusting. 

Cemont for sale by the Barrel, and sent to any part of thé’ coun- 
try, with printed instruetions for use, and is sold te Agenta, Build 
ers, and Dealers, at a price that will afford thom a LARGE PROSIT, 
and yet furnish to the Consumer a very eheap. roof compared with 
tin, slate, shimgles, or other roofing material. Also for sale, State 
and County Rights, fer a portion of the United States. 


DITTO, PORTER. & CO., 
Suecessors te JOSEPH DITTO & CO., 
No. 207 Broadway, cor. Fulton street, New York. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBANY. 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 
CIRCULARS OBTAINED BY ADDRESSING 
AMOS DEAN, Albany, N. ¥. 


West Troy Bell Foundry. 
{ESTABLISHED 1826.] 
THE SUBSCRIBERS. manufacture and have con- 


Stantly on hamd an assortment of their superior 
Charch Academy, Factory, Steamboat ' 
other 


Bells 
Rotating Yoke,’ Tolling Hamm 
ing eomplete hangings 


&c., mak 
All belis warranted. For further information 2 


A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
West Troy, Albany county, New York, 


Communion and Medicinal Wines. 


JAQUES BROTHEBS, 
(SUCCESSORS TO JOHN JAQUES,) 
Manufacture pure Grape Wines for. Communion and. Medicinal 


uses, as a special supply for the Communion table, the purit' 
which may be confidently relied w ‘ re "a 


pom, hav. been tested 
approved of by the religious public for Yaa of years. 

For sale wy Pinchot, Brewen & Seabury, 214 Vulton street, 
New York ; Warnor & Ray, Utica, N. Y.; French & Richards, corner 
Tenth and Market streets, Philadelphia : Halaey & King, 168 Clark 
street, Chicago, Ill.; by agents in different sections, and by the 
subscribers at ‘Washingtonville, Orange county, N. ¥. 


__ JAQUES BROTHERS, 
RUSHTONS 


Cyd Hider Oi 


CONSUMPTION 








rr 











| RUSHTON'S 
ad Liver aya 
| CONSUMPTION | 








Men’s Furnishing Goods 


GOLDEN HILL SHIRTS. 


LARGE AND EXTENSIVE STOCK FOR THE FALL TRADE, 
Of the latest and most desirable styles, imported and manufactured 
expressly for the approaching season’s sale. 


co. B. Hatch w& Co., 
aa NO. 403 BROADWAY, -@u 
(One door above the corner of Walker st.,) 
NEW YORK, 
give notice to the Merchants in all sections of the Union that their 
stock of MEN’S FURNISHIN 


G GOODS AND GOLDEN HILL 
— TS is now ready for exhibition, comprising a full assortment 
Oo ; 


UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, FALL AND WINTER 
GLOVES, PLAIN AND FANCY SHIRTS, TIES, SCARFS, 
STOCKS, SUSPENDERS, HALF HOSE, LINEN 

COLLARS, ROBES DE C. j 
TRAVELLING SHAWLS, RAILWAF RUGS, CARDIGAN 
=> 


JACKETS, MUFFLERS, dc 


including many new and desirable articles in this line not to be 
found in any similar establishment in this country. 
All Shirts made at the GOLDEN HILL SHIRT MANUFACTORY 
bear on the back of the Yoke the following stamp : 


Which fs our trade mark for this article, and which carries with 
it our guarantee as to their PERFECTION in ‘ 

ese Shirts, combining STYLE, DURABILITY, and PERFEC- 
= OF FIF, we warrant equal in every respect to any made to 
Parties not intending to visit New York this Fall 
their orders by mail, and cap rely upon having 
fully and promptly as though present to select 


Sap Retail department on first floor. 


C. B. HATCH & CO.. 
No. 408 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BLOOD FOOD. 


Healthy human Blood upon being 
ANAT WZ D 


always presents us with the same essential elements and gives of 
course the True Standard. Analyze the Blood of a person 
suffering from Consumption, Liver Complaint, pepsia, Scrofula 
&c., and we find in every instance certain iencies in the red 
globules of Blood. Supply these deficiencies, and you are made 
well. The Blood Food is founded upon this Theory—hence ita 
astonishing success. To all suffering from consumption, incipient 
or confirmed, or from debility of any kind; or from mental or ner- 
vous prostration, brought on by any cause; or from scrofulous 
complaints; or from diseases of the kidneys or bladder; and to 
ladies suffering any of the many distressing complaints their sex 
are liable to, and which engender consumption, the Blood Food 
is offered as a certain reliable Differing in every par- 
ticular from the patent medicines of the day, it isa chemical com- - 
bination of Iron, Sulphur, and Phosphorus, of very great worth, 
and many hundreds bear glad and grateful testimony to the bene- 
fits it has conferred on them. 

& DUPONT, 409 Broadway, New York, are the sole 
proprietors of the article, and have in consequence of an attempted 
fraud, changed the color of the outside wrapper from red to yellow, 
and increased the size of the bottle to eight ounces.. Be very 
ticular in buying to get the new kind. all cases the directions 
must be strictly followed. Price of the Bloed Food $1 per 


bottle. 
Sold by CHURCH & DUPONT, 
No. 409 Broadway, New York, 
And by all respectable Druggists throughout the country. 
Fa | 


Insurante. 


, may transmit 
them filled as faith 
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Excelsior Fire Insurance Company, 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
Office No. 130 Broadway, New York. 


THIS COMPANY Insures Church Property, Buildings of all kinds, 
Household Furniture, Merchandise, Vessels in Port, and other 
froperty, against loss by fire. 

DIRECTORS: 
Waldo Hutchins, 
Howard C. Cady, 
Edward Bossange, 
William Ferdon, 

F. J. Hosford, 
Anson Livingston, 
Robert W. Mead, 
Charles Sagory 


bs Bruner, 


Eugene Plunkett, Fale) in 
Asto’ ? 
B. 


Jacob Little 

A. C. Kingsland, 
Wm. L. Abbott, 
Fred. De Peyster, 
Alfred Plunkett, 
John Garcia, 
Daniel Richards, q 
G. W, Burnham, Charles B. White, 
Johannes Gourd, John H, Brower, 
Wm. A. 8. Van mens an 
Robert Hogan, . Demaray, Jr., 
Hiram Anderson, Thomas Stillman, 
James Turner. 


EUGENE PLUNKETT, President. 
Henry Quackannoss, Secretary. 


HOME 


Insurance Company of New York. 
Office, 112 & 114 Broadway. 


Cash Capital, One Milion Dols 
sere a 2s 
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A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF THE AMER- 
* ° ‘3GAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


~ [The question about the origin of the Home 
Missionary Society has excited a good deal of 
interest in different quarters. Our neighbor, 
The. Independent, has lately published a num- 
Aber of articles on the subject, designed to show 
that it had its origin among the Congregational- 
ists of New England: We have not cared to 
enter further into the controversy, believing that 
we had already said enough to satisfy any can- 
did mind. But if there be a few of our readers: 
who wish for anything additional on so plain a 
matter, we presume the following communication 
from a correspondent will satisfy them. It is a 
conclusive vindication of the facts of history.— 
Eos. Evanceusr. ] 


I find; in late numbers of The Independent, some 
communications which claim that the idea of a Na- 
tional Home Missionary Society, to “sustain pas- 
tors rather than itinerant missionaries,” originated 
with some young men, students at the Andover 
Seminary,“ in the latter part of January, 1825.” 
The idea of such a Society for such a purpose ap- 
pears to have broken in upon the minds of these 
young men, suddenly and with much force. It was 
“new”. to them. Yet while I would give them 
fall credit for these noble impulses, and admit that, 
they increased the momentum of the Home Mis- 
sionary cause, and will say of the survivors that 
their gray hairs are a crown of glory, I cannot al- 
low the claim to its full extent. The idea, if not 
the reality of such a Society, is to be- found pre- 
vious to their movement. There appears to have 
"been going on for some time a process of prepara- 
tion for such a Society. There has always been a 
desire on the part of Christians at the East to send 
the Gospel to the destitute of the “new settle- 
ments,” their kindred according to the flesh. 
Among my earliest recollections is the reading of 
the reports of missionaries sent out by the old 
Connecticut, Missionary Society, one of the items 
of which always was, the number of miles travelled. 
They were all itinerants, and the results of their 
labors were not so permanent as was desirable. A 
growing conviction of the necessity of enlarged 
missionary operations, and of the failure of itinera- 
cy to accomplish the desired results, gradually pre- 
~ pared the way for the establishment of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society. - 

J propose, in this communication, to show that 
in some particulars, at | the United Domestic 
Missionary e anticipated those young 
men in the plans which they now proposed. 

That Society was composed of members gathered 
from three denominations, all Presbyterian, and it 
was by them sustained. In the Third Report we 
find that of all its officers, vice presidents and 
directors, not one was from New England. The 
Society was thoroughly Presbyterian in its ele- 
ments. It grew out of a union of the Young Men’s 
Missionary Society of New York and the New 
York Evangelical Missionary Society. Preparatory 
to this union, the Young Men’s Missionary Society 
decided that it was expedient “ that there should 
be a general union and codperation of existing 
Domestic Missionary Societies,” and that it was 
* desirable that a union shoul be formed between 
this Society and the New York Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Society, as a step towards such general 
union and codperation.” Here,so far as we know, 
was the first “ public utterance ” of the idea which 
expanded into the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety. Here was the idea, not simply flashed upon 
the mind of an individual, but deliberately enter- 
tained, spread out in print and published to the 
world. 

The proposition for a union was made by the 
New York Evangelical Missionary Society in May, 
1820, and it resulted in the organization of the 
united Domestic Missionary Society in May, 1822 ; 
a Society which, we shall find, was spreading over 
the length and breadth of the land as fast as it 
could command the means, and sufficiently catholic 
and comprehensive in its plan and aim to be con- 
sidered a National Society, though it did not take 
the name of one. 

In the Second Annual Report of the United Do- 
mestic Missionary Society, reference is made to 
the first, as containing their plan. The first we 
have not at hand, and we quote from the second 
for 1824. On page third we find the following: 
“The plan which contemplated an association to 
be formed of branches which should extend over 
the United States, and which should have its 
centre of operation in this metropolis of wealth 
and enterprise, was alone sufficiently enlarged to 
take oversight of the need of the Gospel of Christ, 
which oppresses. myriads among tlre thirteen 
hundred thousand inhabitants of the State of New 
York, and hundreds of thousands among the more 
than ten millions of our beloved country. The 
feeling which was to give existence and effect to 
such gn institution, was only to be found in breasts 
already evangelized ; and with no other basis of 
union than the professed desire to’ obey the part- 
ing command of our Lord, and preach the Gospel 
to every creature, with no other. rale of direction 
than what the Bible contains, and without any of 
the distinctions which have severed Christians, 
our Society has steadily pursued its way, with 
daily accessions, it is hoped, of intelligence as to 
the manner in which it should do its work, and of 
humility and joy in the Lord that their hands 
should be permitted to labor in His vineyard.” 

Here was a Society composed of Presbyterians, 
catholic in its organization and spirit, whose’ plan 
was as comprehensive as that of the American 
Home Missionary Society has ever been. It could 
not have been less comprehensive when—“our 
correspondence tells us how, in the new States be- 
yond the Ohio, the impoverished Christians, with 
their Sabbathless , look to the Atlantic 
borders for help in the cause of the Lord.” 

We have in the same Report, a list of seventy- 
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ix ‘missionaries, “and of the places where the 
re located.” Ofthese, five appear to have been 


is, two of them in the Highlands bordering | 


on the Hudson, one of them for two months only, 
: other, Rev. Homer Ball, continued in that ser- 
i 
‘that region and at length, in 1831, he reported the 
organization. of a church, 
| Speaking of the labors of their missionary at 
Shrewsbury, N.J., the Report says, “In 1821 the 
‘Female Missionary Society of Princeton sent a 
minister here for a short period, and it has been 
‘proved here as elsewhere, how preferable is the 


e systetwhich confines ministerial labor to.one lo- 


cality,to that which would scatter single sermons 
over a large district.” 
On page 23 we find another expression of opin- 
ion as to itineracy,— . 

“ Your Committee believe, that in order that the 
Gospel may flourish in our land, it will be necessa- 


py to return to the example of the Apostles in the 


primitive age. Peter, John, and James abode chief- 
ly at Jerusalem, at a time when the whole world 
was to be evangelized,—there were ‘ certain proph- 
ets and teachers’ in the church at Antioch—Paul 
ceased not for three years to warn the people of 
Ephesus, and thus it becomes apparent that their 
system was to hold fast to the spot where Provi- 
dence openeda door. They ever planted minis- 
ters as they advanced.” 

Of the seventy-six missionaries mentioned in 
this Report, one was in Lower Canada, one in 
Providence, R. I., one in Ohio, and one in Missouri. 

In the Third Report we find a list of. one hund- 
red and twenty-three missionaries, of whom two 
were in Ohio, one in Indiana, one in Michigan, and 
four in Missouri. 

In the Fourth and last Report of the United Do- 
mestic Missionary Society, we are told, page 18, 
“Under a deep conviction of the prime impor- 
tance of a stated ministry, and in conformity to the 
usage of this Society from the beginning, we have 
expended the income of the’ year to aid feeble 
churches and congregations in the support of min- 
isters who were settled over them as Pastors, or 
who had the prospect of being permanently em- 
ployed to watch for souls as they must give ac- 
count. We have accordingly, in general, discoun- 
tenanced the system of itineracy, which has been 
pursued in too'many instances in this and other 
countries, to comparatively little effect.” 

Surely we may say with one of the correspond- 
ents of The Independent, “the ruling thought, 
prompting and underlying every thing, was to fur- 
nish well qualified, permanent pastors for our 
whole country,” and if this “ was a fresh and very 
popular idea among the professors and students at 
Andover,” it certainly was not new to the Executive 
Committee of the United Domestic Missionary Soci- 
ety,for it had been their “usage from the begin- 
ing.” 

In an address before the Society of Inquiry at 
Andover, as quoted by one of the’ correspondents 
of The Independent, we are told that “we want—a 
system, in short, which shall gather the resources 
of philanthropy, patriotism, and Christian sympa- 
thy, throughout our country, into one vast reser- 
voir, from which a stream shall flow to Georgia, to 
Louisiana, to Missouri, and- to Maine.” How was 
this want anticipated ? 

We find in the Fourth Report of the United Do- 
mestic Missionary Society, one hundred and twenty- 
seven missionaries mentioned, of whom one was 
in New Hampshire, seven in Ohio, one in Mich- 
gan, four in Indiana; three in Missouri, one in IIli- 
nois, one in East Florida, and one in Lower Cana- 
da. The “reservoir” was not “vast,” for the 
receipts of the Society for that year were less than 
$12,000. Yet the streams spread abroad to the 
extent of the desired limits, and to the North and 
South, a little further. 

Now, after the exertions that have been mention- 
ed by the correspondents, the influence and corre- 
spondence of Dr. Porter (may his name be had in 


fragrant remembrance), the influence of twelve 


clergymen who had a “ meeting at the house of Mr 
Henry Homes, at Boston,” and of whom it is just- 
ly said, “ whose names,will be recognized as among 
the most eminent ministers of New England, for 
station, wisdom, and influence "—after this pre- 
paration among the Congregationalists, and a circu- 
lar of invitation from the Executive Committee of 
the United Domestic Missionary Society (and the 
gentleman who sent that circular never does things 
by halves), let us look at the results. 

The Conventién which formed the American 
Home Missionary Society, met in New York, May 
10, 1826, and consisted of one hundred and twenty- 
six members, of whom twenty-seven only were 
from New England Congregationalists. A very 
small proportion. After such powerful impulses 
upon the young, and such influences exerted by 
the more mature, less than one-fourth of the mem- 
bers of the Convention came from among the de- 
nomiration who now claim to have originated the 
movement. The inconvenience of distance could 
not have operated, for of the ninety-nine who came | 
from outside of New England, seventy came from 
the country. ~But we go on with the narrative. 


The Constitution of the United Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society, was adopted with some alterations, 
none of which appear to be of essential importance 
but the one changing the title. The Treasurer, Au- 
ditor, and Recording Secretary of the old Society 
were elected to the same offices in the new one, 
and no change was made in the Executive Com- 
mittee, except that Dr, McAuley retired, and Rev. 
Matthias Brown, who had been Corresponding 
Seeretary of the old Society, was put in his place, 
and Rey. Absalom Peters, who had previous! ly 
acted as Corresponding Secretary of the old Socie- 
ty, was now elected to that office in-the new one. 

The car stopped a sufficient length of time to 
receive a new name, and admit our Congregational 
brethren, fewer in number at first than we had 
reason to expect, though they have come in nobly 
since ;_it continued on its original course, with the 
same spirit, and on the same plan, with the same 
object that it ever had, and engineered by the 
same hands that had before this given it its motive 
power and guided its course. 

In the First Annual Report of the American 
Home Missionary Society, a year afterwards, we 
find a list of one hundred and twenty-one auxilia- 
ries, which contributed in all $4,909 69, of which 
two only were in New England. 

In the second Report (May 1828) we find the to- 
tal receipts $20,035 78, of which $1,641 34 came 
from New England, and $16,121 27 from New York. 

In the third Report (May 1829) we find the re- 
ceipts $26,997 31, of which “about the amounts 
were as follows”: : 


$8,024 00 
New York $16,221 00 


But of this amount, all that Vermont raised was 
expended, or reserved to be principally expended 
in the State, and all that was raised in Maine was 
expended in that State for the support of its mis- 
sionaries, together with $1,000, appropriated by 
the American Home Missiénary Society.—page 52. 
. In the fourth Report (May 1830) the receipts 


“ 





several years among the sparse population of | 


were $33,929 44 ; of which, from New- England, 
$13,371 23. - 3 

In the fifth Report (May 1831) the receipts were 
$48,124 78; of which, from New England $16,090 
895 from Néw York $25,826 46. / 

In the sixth Report (May 1832) the receipts 
were $50,299 25; of which, from New England 
$17,900 92; from New York $25,424 37. After 
this the proportion from New England increased, 
but it is seen which denomination was most ac- 
tive and efficient in getting up the American Home 
Missionary Society and sustaining it in its infancy. 
For six years the Congregationalists were very 
slow in coming up to the work, and there seems 
abundant evidence that the idea of a Society which 
should extend its operations through the length 
and breadth of our land, and which should seek to 
“sustain pastors, rather than itinerant mission- 
aries ” did not originate at Andover in 1825. 

Inallthis we do not question the truth of the 
statements made by their correspondents, but 
these give one side only; [have endeavored in 
this communication, with impartiality, to give the 
‘other,—perhaps from the two chapters, one might 
be written, which would do justice to both—if the 
last bond which has united these two denomina- 
tions in doing the work of their Master must be 
severed, let it be done in the spirit of Him who 
said, “Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” 

There are afew yet living, and among them three 
gentlemen who were connected with the original 
“ Young Men’s Societies,” and were in the Execu- 
tive Committee of the United Domestic Missionary 
Society, during its brief existence, who are “more 
familiar with the history of the rise of the Home 
Missionary Society ” as it expanded from its first 
germin New York, than even the gentlemen of 
whom it is said, “no man living is more familiar 
with the history of the rise of the Home Mission- 


ary Society.” Aw Otp ContriBuTor TO 
THE Unirep Domestic 
Misstonary Society. 
oS 


MEETING OF THE SYNOD OF GENEVA. 


The Synod of Genéva held its annual meeting 
for the present year, on Tuesday and Wednesday 
last, in the Presbyterian church, in the village of 
Waterloo. Inthe absence of the Moderator, the 
opening sermon was preached by Rev. Wm. N. 
McHarg, of Lyons, from 1 Tim. iii. 15: “The 
Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of 
the 'truth.” It was a logical and instructive dis- 
course, setting forth the duty of the Church—the 
great congregation of irue believers in Christ—to 
preach, practice, and maintain the principles of 
revealed truth. 

Rev. Wm. N. McHarg was chosen Moderator ; 
Rev. 8. M. Day, Clerk; and Rev. Wm. A. Niles, 
Assistant Clerk. 

The attendance of members of the Synod was 
somewhat larger than usual,and the session proved 
to be harmonious, pleasant, and interesting. 

Much of the customary business of the Synod 
was. attended to on Tuesday afternoon. In the 
evening, Rev. A. Augustus Wood, D.D., of Geneva, 
preached from Rev. vi. 2: “And he went forth, 
conquering and to conquer.” It was an eloquent 
statement of the wonderful success of the 
Gospel in the centuries of the past, and a confi- 
dent anticipating of its still more abundant tri- 
umphs in the future. 

After the devotional exercises, on Wednesday 
morning, the Presbyterial narratives of the state of 
religion in the churches were heard. While there 
was little of special tidings in regard to revivals 
to report, a fair degree, of interest and success in 
connection with the ministrations of the sanctuary, 
with the prayer-meeting and the Sabbath-school, 
was mentioned. : 

A subject of marked interest in the deliberations 
of the Synod, was. that of Home Missions; es- 


pecially in its relation to the Church Extension 
enterprise of the General Assembly. Kemarks 


pertaining to it were made by Rev. Messrs. A. M. 
Stowe (Agent of the Church Extension Committee), 
Dr. M. P. Squier, Dr. Wm. Wisner, O. P. Conklin, 
Dr. A. A. Wood, and others. Mr. Stowe spoke in 
general terms concerning the agency in which he 
was engaged, and the cordial manner in which he 
had been received by the ministers and churches in 
Western New York. Dr. Squier made some com- 
parison between the two methods of carrying 
forward Home Missions—the voluntary society and 
the church organization—and thought that diffi- 
culties had arisen, and would arise, in a measure, 
at least, in pursuing the latter method. 

Dr. Wisner spoke at some length on the subject, 
and in remarks of much interest. He felt pretty con- 
fident in going forward in any matter of apparent 
duty, if it manifestly hada Bible basis. The first 
Home Missionary operation of which he had ever 
read,was in connection with the revival at Pentecost. 
There were then feeble churches, and needy Chris- 
tians to be helped. And what did the brethren 
do? They collected funds and laid them at the 
Apostles’ feet. But the Apostles could not leave 
preaching the Word to serve tables; and so the 
Church did what? Organize a voluntary society ? 
No, they chose Deacons to take charge of, and dis- 
purse the benevolent funds. And the Apostle tells 
how honest, and faithful, and devoted Christians the 
Deacons should be; and to make the trust of the 
funds perfectly sure, he gave the appropriate 
character of Deacon’s wives, also! Dr. Wisner 
expressed his cordial approval of the action of 
the last General Assembly on the subject of Home 
Missions; and urged the earnest coéperation of 
the churches—whether strong or feeble—in the 
same direction. 

Rev. Mr. Conklin brought up inreview some of the 
features of the course pursued by the agency of 
the Home Missionary Society within the bounds of 
the Synod during the past year, and took very de- 
cided exception thereto. 

Dr. Wood alluded to his early Congregational 
associations, and the former sympathies between 
the two denominations. But he found quite a differ- 
ent: feeling among Congregationalists now. He 
favored the action of the last General Assembly. 

The subject was referred to a Committee, who 
subsequently brought in a serigg of resolutions, 
which were approved by the Synod in a heartily 
uttered vote. A copy of the resolutions, of the 
narrative, etc., will doubtless be furnished you by 
the Stated Clerk, for publication. : 

The interests of the Publication Cause, and of 
the Education Cause, were duly and well presented 
to the attention of the Synod. The agents, #e- 
spectively, of the two Tract Societies (one at New 
York, the other at Boston), were briefly heard in 
behalf thereof. 

In the evening the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per was administered. Rev. David Torrey deliv- 
ered an interesting and impressive discourse from 
Isaiah lv. 8,9. The train of remark illustrated 
clearly how true it was, that God’s ways were not 
as man’s ways, nor God’s thoughts as man’s 
thoughts, in God’s dispensations in Nature, provi- 
dence, and redemption. Dr. Wisner and Dr. 
Lounsbury ministered at the communion table. 

The hospitality of the congregation in entertain- 
ing the members of the Synod, were very kind 
and cordial; in view of which the Synod appro- 





priately expressed their hearty thanke. Dr. Grid- 


‘Tey has ministered. to the 
twenty-five years, with much acceptance and 
success. The Great Shepherd has evidently 
granted much of his blessing to both pastor and 
flock in times past, and He seems still to lead them 
amid green pastures and by the side of still 

waters 8. M. D. 

Havana, Sept. 28, 1860. 
oe 
FALL OF A CHURCH. 

Wromrna, Iowa, Sept. 24, 1860. 
Messrs. Editors :—At six o'clock last evening, in 
asevere gale, the walls of our beautiful church 
edifice, in process of erection and ready for the 
roof, were blown down. By arrangement, the tim- 
bers were to have been placed on the building to- 
day, and we looked forward to a speedy comple- 
tion and dedication of the house. A good lady in 
Pittsburgh had generously given us $500 toward 
the enterprise. This little missionary church has 
twelve male and twenty-one female members— 
thirty-three in all. This morning I have sutveyed 
the ruins.. By the help of the Lord we have re- 
solved to repair the ruins immediately. I trust a 
cord of sympathy will be touched in Christian 

hearts. é 


We have heretofore received tokens of kind re- ; 


gard from Eastern friends, for which we are truly 

ateful. It is proper that they should know the 
disaster which has befallen us, in the providence 
of God, doubtless designed in some way for the 
promotion of his glory. It may benefit this feeble 
band of disciples. It is possible something may 
be laid up in store by some friend of the cause of 
Christ for such a crisis in the history of a strug- 
gling little church. The enterprise of building 
scems so important that we cannot think of relin- 
quishing it. Truly yours, 

G. E. Denavan, Pastor. 
SLRs, PA AE ot 

The French Evangelical Church in this city, we are 
pleased to learn, has secured the services of Rev. 
Marc Fivaz, of Lausanne, Switzerland, who enters 


this interesting field of labor under the most favor-, 


able circumstances, with a united and earnest peo- 
ple. Mr. Fivaz was ordained in 1816, and has con- 
sequently been 44 yearsin the ministry. Like the 
great majority of the French clergy at that time, 
he was a stranger to the renewing influences of 
the Holy Spirit, though in sympathy with evangeli- 
cal doctrines. But the revival.of religion which 
was experienced in Geneva in 1818, when Rev. 
Drs. Malan, Merle d’Aubigne, and Gaussen were 
converted, extended three years subsequently to 
the Canton de Vaud, where Mr. Fivaz was among 
the first subjects of the work of grace. In the 
year 1845 a majority of the pastors of the National 
Church of the Canton Vaud left it,and this was 
followed by a severe persecution of all dissenters. 
This continuing up to 1849 and thus seriously in- 
terfering with all evangelical efforts, Mr. Fivaz 
concluded to leave Switzerland for the United 
States, and on his arrival in this country, he took 
up his abode in a little valley in the Northern part 
of this State. Since his residence in this country, 
we understand most of Mr. Fivaz’s time has been 
spent in holding Bible classes for more advanced 
Christians, and here his intimate acquaintance with 
the sacred Scriptures, and his varied stores of 
learning, qualified him to be especially useful. In 
the meantime, he was in charge for two years of a 
congregation, in Philadelphia, where by reason of 
his familiarity with the English language, he was 
frequently invited to supply the pulpits of differ- 
ent denominations. While not strictly speaking 
an orator, his earnestness of manner and devo- 
tion to his work, render him a most acceptable and 
forcible speaker. Though far advanced in life— 
near three score and ten—we trust he may be long 
spared to this people. There is a very large popu- 
lation in this city, speaking the French language, 
and the labors of such a man can scarcely fail of 
accomplishing much good. 

And in this connection we would call the atten- 
tion of those of our citizens who employ female 
servants to this church. Mr. Fivaz preaches every 
Sabbath at 10 A. M., and 714 P. M., in the lecture- 
room of Dr. Thompson's church, corner of Grand 
and Crosby streets. It is contemplated to have the 
Sunday evening service in some church farther up- 
town ; if sucha one conveniently situated can be se- 
cured. Many of our American people who under- 
stand French, would no doubt be glad to have an 
opportunity of hearing the truth preached in that 
language. We learn that arrangements are now 
in progress to have preaching also in French, in 
Brooklyn, every Sunday evening. Rev. G. Dubois, 
who has for some time supplied the pulpit of the 
French Evangelical church, will continue to labor 
in concert with Mr. Fivaz. 

We are pleased to notice also that by the united 
and liberal contributions of the Christians of Phil- 
adelphia, the services of Rev. Henry Fargue, of 
Montanban, France, have been secured as the pas- 
tor of a congregation of Swiss and French Protes- 
tants in that city. The congregation has worship- 
ped for the past 18 months in the rooms of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, under the care 
of Rev. Mr. Bunhomme. 


Old Clothes for Children!— Messrs. Editors: At 
this season, when so many families are entering 
the city for the Autumn, the old clothes are being 
disposed of, without much use for any one. Will 
you let us suggest, through your columns, that 
anything Which a human being can wear with 
decency is acceptable for our poor children. Some 
we can send to school if they only have a proper 
garment,—some must be fitted out for our country 
homes, or for places in the city. We could easily 
dispose of ten thousand garments for poor crea- 
tures, who would suffer without them. Why will 
not our families keep their old garments for these 
poor children ? 

We will send for them if the address be sent to 
our office (Childrens’ Aid Society), 11 Clinton Hall, 
Astor Place. H. Fvepque, Visitor. 


Notice—The Committee of Correspondence, ap- 
pointed by the Second National Convention of 
Union Prayer Meetings, have embodied the Ad- 
dress, and other transactions of that Assembly, in 
a small pamphlet, which they desire to send to 
every Union Prayer Meeting, whether in our own 
or in other countries. 

All persons, either engaged or interested in 
Union Prayer Meetings, are hereby requested im- 
mediately to make themselves known to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Convention, Rev. A. M. 
Morrison, No. 124 Fulton street, New York, with 
the number of copies of the pamphlet which they 
desire to distribute. The distribution is intended 
to be gratuitous; but if any should prefer to remit 
the extra cost of their orders, it will be at the rate 
of $4 per hundred. 

Correspondence and information from all Union 
Prayer Meetings are also most earnestly desired by 
the Committee, and will be returned with interest 
out of the general fund of information they hope 
in this way regularly to receive. All communica- 
tions may be addressed to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, as above. a 


Our Seminaries — Thus far in the session the 
Union Seminary in this city has received a Junior 





Class of 37, with some additions to other Classes. 


congration for nearly | 


Religious, Personal, and Miscellaneous. 

— The Governor of this State has in a very ap- 
propriate proclamation set apart the twenty-ninth 
day of November next, as a day of thanksgiving 
and prayer. 

— The annual meeting of the American Mission- 
ary Association, is to be held in Syracuse, 
commencing October 10. 


— The Methodist Protestant Church, though now 
more than thirty years of age, has no foreign mis- 
sion. Rev. Dr. Collier is writing in the Wesiern 
Methodist Protestant, to induce the Church to repair 
this neglect. 


— Late advices from Sierra Leone report that 
the Church Missionary Station at Maybell had been 
wantonly destroyed and plundered by a party of 
Kissos, the missionaries only escaping with their 
lives. 

— It is urged upon the Commissioners of the 
New York Central Park, while providing cricket 
and ball grounds fer the young men not to forget 
the ladies, but set apart an archery ground for 
their use. 


— The safe arrival at Constantinople, on the 27th 
of August, of Mrs. Labaree, and the other mission- 
aries who left Boston for Persia on the third of 
July, is made known. 

a The last Virginia Episcopal Convention ad- 
vised all Christian masters and mistresses to have 
the infants of their servants baptized and trained 
in the Church. A Baptist paper calls this making 
“ Mortaras ” of the negroes. 

—The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland had just ordered a collection in 
all its churches for the commencement of an Italian 
mission, when the evil tidings from Syria came, 
and the news of the death of Mr. Graham, a mis- 
sionary of that Church. Immediately another col- 
lection was ordered: for their relief, and an order 
sent by telegraph to a Beirut banker, to give them 
all needful aid. 


— A vigorous effort is making in Boston to bring 
about a general closing of apothecary shops on the 
Sabbath. The movement is one that commends 
itself to favor, whether we regard it from a reli- 
gious or froma secular point of view. The Sabbath 
(says the Traveller) is the institution of Christen- 
dom that most closely affects our lives, and all de- 
rogations from the general observance of it are to 
be regretted, even when. they are apparently una- 
voidable. 


— The London Times hopes that Garibaldi will 
possess himself of the mixture called the blood of 
St. Januarius, and cause it to be submitted toa 
searching chemical analysis, and make the results, 
whatever they may be, known to the civilized 
world. It is worthy of the hand which has just 
emancipated the people from the fetters of temporal 
oppression to expose one of the grossest and most 
impudent frauds which even the priesthood of the: 
South of Italy ever practised on the credulity of a 
semi-barbarous population. 


— The Vermont Chronicle says: “ The friends of 
Foreign Missions will find with satisfaction that the 
Vermont cliurches have this year made an advance 
of 44 per cent. This is 15 per cent. more than the 
proportion of advance needed by the Board from 
all its patrons, to remove the debt and meet the 
expenses of the year. The whole.amount for the 
present missionary year is $16,815 42.” 


— The first Sabbath in October was the fortieth 
anniversary of Rev. Dr. Magie’s settlement over 
the Second Presbyterian church at Elizabeth, N. J. 
It is an interesting fact that he is the only pastor 
the church has ever had, and this church his only 
charge. In this age of changes it will be difficult 
to find a pastor settled in his native place forty 
years, over the same flock. 


— On this Thursday evening, at 744 o'clock, there 
will be a farewell missionary meeting in the Jane 
street United Presbyterian chureh, which will be 
addressed by several members of the United Pres- 
byterian Synod and others. Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. 
Ewing and Miss McKown, missionaries elect of the 
United Presbyterian Church to Cairo and Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, will be present. 


— “Mrs. Emerson did not make remarks in the 
New Hampshire General Association, but in the 
Maternal Association.” So says the Congregational 
Journal, and we do not doubt it, though a recent 
summary of the doings of the New Hampshire As- 
sociation, in our columns, might have implied the 


contrary. 
ne Die oF. SAM 


Sectarian (?)—A correspondent of the Congrega- 
tional Journal of Concord, N. H., who resides in the 
Southern portion of Central New York, writes as 
follows :—“ These churches then are inviting, and 
when there are vacancies among them, they afford 
favorable openings for those New England pastors 
who may seek a change of residence. 

“There are but three such now where a pastor 
can be supported without aid from without, which 
cannot be obtained—Oswego, Danby, and Centre 
Lisle. The two first named can give to live and 
devoted men competent salaries. Nothing is want- 
ed but the dissemination of truth, showing what 
the difference between the two isms—Congrega- 
tionalism and Presbyterianism—are, to induce 
many of the Congregational churches cofmected 
with Presbyteries to withdraw and strengthen 
each other in Congregational independence.” 


For Liberia.—The bark Daylight is expected to 
sail from New York for Liberia and the West 
Coast of Africa, on or about the 15th of October, 
and the colonization packet, Mary Gagoline Stevens, 
from Baltimore, on the lst of November. The 
former is a new vessel, built for the African trade. 
The latter starts on her ninth voyage, and among 
her company of emigrants will be, it is anticipated, 
some forty or more colored residents of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Serious Accident to a Clergyman.—The Auburn Ad- 
vertiser, states that Rev. T. W. Roberts, of Cayuga, 
was severely injured last Sunday evening, about 
6 o'clock, while walking on the track of the New 
York and Erie railroad at Waverly. He saw a 
train approaching on one track, but did not notice 
a train going in the opposite direction on the other 
track, and consequently he was struck by the en- 
gine and thrown down the bank. It is feared that 
he is fatally injured. Mr. Roberts graduated with 
the last class in the Auburn theological seminary, 
and since then he has been preaching at Cayuga. 

Since the above was in type we learn that Mr. 
Roberts’s injuries have proved fatal. He was 
buried on Thursday last. His death is a sad 
calamity, to his family and to the Church. 


The Episcopal Convention of the Eastern diocese of 
New York, assembled on Friday last. The most 
noticeable feature in the annual address of the 
Bishop was that relating to the visit of the Prince 
of Wales. He highly approved of the courtesies to 
be extended by this city. The Bishop thought the 
visit would promote unity and harmony between 
the two nations. It was intended to hold an even- 
ing session, but in the excitement occasioned by the 
introduction of a resolution: relating to the Slave 
trade debate on which was “ choked off by parlia- 








mentary tactics,” the Convention adjourned sine die, 
leaving a large amount of unfinished business. 





MINISTERS AND CHURCHES, 
Mr. John A. Maxwell, late ‘ e 
was ordained to the Christin tise s Sensing 
ed pastor of the church at South Orange, N. J. on 
Thursday last, 27th ult., by the Presbytery of Now- 
ark. Revs. J. F. Stearns, D. W. Poor, J, Few 
E. F. Hatfield, and J. Hoyt, participating in the’ 
very interesting exercises. 


Rev. J. P. E. Kumiler, of Greenville, 0., has receiv- 
ed and accepted a call to the pastorate of the Pres- 
a church at Oxford: Brother Kumbler is a 
child of that church, and his is the second instance 
within a year in which a clrurch in Hamilton Pres- 
bytery has called one of its own young men to be 
its spiritual teacher and guide.— Chr. Herald. 


Rev. R. C. Allison has engaged to supply the 
church at Titusville, Crawford county, Pat ome 
spondents will please notice. 


Rev. Hi Dunning, pastor of the First Con- 
stitutional church in Baltimore, commenced his 
pastorate here shortly after this interesting church 
was constituted. His ministry has not only result- 
ed in many additions to the membership, but has 
endeared his people most tenderly and warmly to 
him, and his influence for good extends over the 
entire city. It will do Presbyterians from abroad 
good, when sponing a Sabbath in Baltimore, to 
visit this church and engage in its stated services. 
—Am. Presbyterian. ~ 


Church Organized in Ohio—A new church has 
been organized in Union City, Darke county, by 
Rev. Hiram Gregg, exploring missionary of Dayton 
Presbytery, and a unanimous invitation has been 
extended to Rev. John Martin, of Addison, to sup- 
ply the pulpit. A convenient hall has been hired 
for the accommodation of the church till a house 
6f worship can be erected. The prospects of the 
new organization are flattering. 


Perrysburg, O.—A new church has just been 
completed at Perrysburg. The building is 66 feet 
by 38, and will seat comfortably about 300 persons. 
It. cost about $5000. The steeple and belfry are 
within a few inches of one hundred feet high, with 
a\bell from Troy, which cost some $200. Over the 
entrance, instead of a gallery for singers, is a ses- 
sion room. The choir sit below, on seats raised 
for the purpose, and make a part of the congrega- 
tion. Under thesession room is the pastor’s study. 
The audience room is 38 by 40, and is, from floor 
to ceiling, about thirty feet, making it easy to the 
speaker, and pleasant to the hearer.. The walls 
are brick, and the whole inside finish is of white 
walnut, stained and varnished. It is a beautiful 


on the evening of the 7th of September. Sermon 
by the pastor, G. Av Adams; Dedicatory Brayer by 
W. W. Williams, of Toledo. 

Carlinville, 1—Our church in this place now 
numbers 96. Rev. Edward McMillen is the stated 
supply. Both church and congregation have great 
ly advanced under his administration. They are 
now engaged in building a new brick church edi- 
fice, 40 by 60 feet, to stand on the old lot, and to 
cost about $6000. The intention is to have it 
ready for the meeting of Synod early in the present 
month of October. : RS em 
California —A New School Presbyterian chure 
was psi recently in Alvarado. The people 
of this thriving village have recently erected a 
commodious and beautiful church edifice, and aj 
its dedication, a few months ago, paid off a debt of 
$600.— Pacific. : 

The Congregaticualists at Pike’s Peak have uni- 
ted with the New and Old School Presbyterians in 
fo . 2 Tnion church in Mountain City, in Greg- 
ory’s Gulch, which numbers fifty members, being 
one week’s growth. Rev. Mr. Hanilton, New 
School, is supplying the church. 


The Southwestern church, which ha just 
changed its relation to the Third Presbyte of 
Philadelphia, is thus spoken of by the Amertan 
Pres ian: “The congregation of upwards of 
two hundred persons is. now worshipping in he 
upper room of a Hook and Ladder Companys 
house, and is evidently both straitened for rom 
and suffering under the disadvantages of its local- 
ty. Their church edifice at the corner of Twer- 
tieth and Fitzwater streets, is under cover, and is 
a substantial and capacious building of brick, with 
brown stone dressings. It is in the very centre of 
a district which is filling up with dwellings on 
every hand. The whole enterprise strikes us as in 
a high degree wise and promising. Tho sum of 
money needed at once, and for which the property 
is in peril, is but eight hundred dollars; besides 
which, some twelve hundred dollars or more are 
required to put the Lecture-room in order for the 
use of the Congregation, and very urgently do they 
need this improvement to be made. The old ver- 
sion of the Psalms is used, and the customs usual 
among Scottish-Irish congregations, of “ fencing 
the tables,” handing in “tokens,” &c.,on commu- 
nion occasions, are still observed. At the same 
time, they extend a cordial invitation to all mem- 
bers of evangelical churches, in good and regular 
standing. 


Presbyterian (0. S.)—Rev. Henry M. Scudder, 
of Elizaville, Ky., has declined the call of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati; and Rev. 
N. C. Burt, of Baltimore, has accepted the call of 
the Seventh Church in the same city—Rev. J. 
W. Elliott was received from the New School by 
the Presbytery of Holston at a recent session, and 
the license to preach of C. A.Royston was with- 
drawn on account of conduct unbecoming a minie- 
ter of the Gospel—Rev. 8. C. Miller, of the Ag- 
sociate Reformed Synod of the South, has taken a 
dismission from that body to unite with the Old 
School Church.——Rev. J. L. McKee has been in- 
stalled pastor of the Chestnut Street Church of 
Louisville, Kentucky.——The Presbytery of Iowa 
contains 18 churches. One hundred and four have 
been added to those churches on profession the 
past year, making the aggregate membership 1070. 
By a unanimous vote Presbytery refused to restore 
to the work of the ministry Michael Hummer.—— 
The Union Church at Fort Madison, composed of 
the former Old and New School Churches, is pros- 
perous, 


Reformed Dutch—tThe dedication of the new 
edifice erected at Lodi, N. J., for the Holland 
Reformed Dutch congregation, took place on 
Sunday last, September 30th——The 34th Street 
Church (in this city), Rev. P.Stryker’s, are urging 
the completion of their new edifice with energy. 
——tThe Dudley Church, Albany, has been put un- 
der contract——Paul Tulane, Esq., of Princeton, 
N.J., has generously presented the pastor of the 
Reformed Dutch Church of Blawenburgh with a 
sum of money (about $300) with which to purchase 
afine bell. This is in addition to a contribution 
for the enlargement of the church. The church 
at Schraalenburgh has been enlarged to 800 sit- 
tings.——Rev. John W. Major is to be installed, 
Oct. 16, over the church of the Bought, by the 
Classis of Saratoga. 

Congregational._—Rev. P. F. Barnard was install- 
ed Pastor of the church in Williamstown, Vt., 
Sept. 19th. On the same day John W. Chickering, 
Jr., of the last Graduating Class at Bangor Theo. 
Seminary, was ordained and installed as Pastor of 
the church in Springfield, Vt——Rev. 8. F. Drew 
was installed Pastor of the church in Cabot, on the 
19th ult——The Second Congregational church at 
Whately, Mass., has been disbanded, and most of 
the members have returned to the old church, and 
Mr. John W. Lane, a graduate of Andover, has ac- 
cepted the call of the reunited church, and will be 
ordained on the 17th of October——Mr. James A. 
Bates, son of Rey. Mr. Bates, of Granby, Mass., and 
nephew of the lamented missionary, Harriet Newell, 
was ordained at Granby on the 19th, as a mission- 
ary to Ceylon. The exercises were highly inter- 
esting, espécially the charge to the young mission- 
ary by his father——tThe receipts of the American 
Congregational Union for August, were $776. Rev. 
Isaac P, Langworthy states that in response to his 
recent appeal for $30,000 to erect one hundred 
meeting-houses, he has already received two dona- 
tions, one of $1,000, and one of fifty cents, the 
latter from a poor woman.——Rev. D. T. Packard 
was installed pastor of the Congregational church 
in Somerville on Friday —s September 21. 
Sermon was by Rev. Geo. W. Field, of Boston —— 
The telegraphic correspondence that took place 
between the Massachusetts Congregational Confer- 
ence, at the session in Springfield, and the Wis- 
consin Conference, was as follows: “The Wiscon- 
sin to the Massachusetts Conference—2 Thess. i. 
11,12; Acts viii. 4; Rev. iii. 12.” “ The Massa- 
chusetts to the Wisconsin Conference—3 John i : 
4; 2 Thess. iii. 12, 13."——-Rev. H. J. Patrick, late 
of Bedford, was installed pastor of the church in 
West Newton, Sept. 26th. 


Miscellaneous.— The Methodist says : “Our church 
at Mamaroneck, N. Y., is worthy of imitation as an. 
example of liberality. It gave lately a collection 
of four hundred and fifty dollars to the Bible 








structure, and was dedicated to the service of God - * 
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psolute necessity, for the 
ur present church 


5th ultimo, by Rev. J. 8. Clark, of Meyersville, 

‘an address delivered by Rev. 8. Buel, of 

i in e, with a 

the Protesiant Churchman, 

ion of wearing the black 

and were clad. ly to the new mode, 

£ surplices. This led, we are told, to a ludicrous 

mistake im the unsophisticated mind of a country 

domestic. “Run,” she cried to her mistress, 

“ quick, quick ! Here they come, walking in their 

ghrouds.”——Rev. Dr. A. C. Coxe, of Baltimore, has 

_ “eclined the Presidency of Trinity College, Hart- 
fd, to which he was unanimously elected. 

—_————_—_~_——__— 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


+ 
{> Victor Emanuel has finally determined to take 
, the lead of the revolution out of the hands of Gari- 
- paldi. Upon the flight of Francis IL., and the es- 
tablishment of the provisional government at 
Naples, which proclaimed him sovereign and his 
descendants Kings of Italy, fifty thousand Sardinian 
troops were dispatched into the Papal provinces, 


tion, 
e old 


to wrest them from the rapacious cruelties of 


Lamoriciere’s free corps, and no doubt, to occupy 
them permanently, as a political necessity for the 
sovereign whose territory.in Northern Italy and 
Naples, they are interposed between. The course 
of the Sardinian government was prompt, but not 
unexpected, amd has elicited protests from several 
of the European powers. But its necessity is be- 
lieved to be recognized by France, and it is thought 
that no other power will venture to intervene. 
The encounter with the mercenaries of the Pope 
which was imminent at previous advices, has now, 
according to last dates (to the 20th ult.) taken 
place. The meagre telegram does not mention the 
place at which this decisive battle was fought, but 
judging by the events which immediately preceded 
it, there is scarcely any room to doubt that Gen. 
Cialdini and his Sardinians, aided by the late Neapo- 
litan fleet, defeated Lamoriciere at Ancona, where 
he had fortified himself. Perugia was taken with 


1500 prisoners, after a hot fight. The citadel ‘of 


Spoletto capitulated, and the garrison, 600 strong, 
were taken prisoners. The Sardinians had also 
occupied numerous other places. 

’ A rumor, which requires confirmation, was cur- 
rent that the Pope had fled. This intelligence is 
scarcely to be credited, as the safety of His Holi- 
ness, and of the city of Rome, have been solemnly 
guaranteed both by France and Sardinia. 

Garibaldi was engaged at Naples in organizing 
an Italian army of 150,000 men, and a flotilla of 
500 vessels. It is reported that the Liberator was 
on the eve of starting for Venetia, and that Gen. 
Scitori would take the command of the army 
during his absence. _ 

The miscellaneous items are of interest. An 
interview between the Emperors of Russia and 
Austria and the Prince Regent of Prussia was to 
take place at Warsaw on the Ist of October. 
Austria has made no alliance with England and 

ce reported.—It was re- 





that. city. The man’s arm wast 


E er, and no harm was done. 
V everted by a bysian® were -silent on the subject. 
had been safely placed on the 
‘@ridiron at Milford Haven.—The attempt to lay a 
submarine cable between Toulon and Algiers had 
failed.—The weather in England had been rainy, 
but was again fine—Several officers of high rank 
had been shot at Damascus. 


Later—The news is important, confirming the 
defeat of Gen. Lamoriciére by Gen. Cialdini. The 
battle lasted six hours, and afterwards the greater 
portion of the Pontifical army capitulated. Lamo- 
riciére escaped to Ancona. Considerable uneasi- 
ness was felt in Paris, of a collision between the 
French troops in Rome and Garibaldi’s legions. 
The hope of more serious complications being 
avoided, was chiefly founded on the expectation 
that the Pope would shortly leave Rome. The 

* Bacred College were exerting their influence to in- 
duce him to seek an asylum in Spain or Austria. 
If the Pope departs, the French would follow his 
example, and the Sardinians would at once occupy 
Rome. The Times says the Papal army no longer 
exists ; for the 40,000 men besieged in Ancona 
may already be reckoned Gen. Cialdini’s prisoners. 
The Herald says the Papal army has been defeated, 
but not disheartened. Lamoriciére was evidently 


outnumbered, and his forces, ill-organized and ill- 
formed, were no match for a regular army, led by 
able commanders. The Chronicle says the result 
of the recent battle is to transfer to the King of 
Sardinia the whole Roman territory, except Rome, 


Viterbo, and Civita Vecchia. 


—_—_e————— 


The Ex-Prince of Wales—The following is the 


route of Baron Renfrew in the United States : Sep- 


tember 26 and 27, St. Louis ; September 28, 29 and 


30, Cincinnati ; Oct. 1, Pittsburgh ; Oct. 2, Harris- 


burgh ; Oct. 3, 4, and 5, Washington; Oct. 6 and 
7, Richmond, Va.; Oct. 8, Baltimore ; Oct. 9 and 10, 
Philadelphia; Oct. 11, 12,13 and 14, New York; 
Oct. 15, West Point; Oct. 16, Albany; Oct. 17,18 
and 19 Boston and Cambridge; Oct. 20, Portland, 
whence he immediately embarks. 


New Meeting House for Friends.—The Society 
of Friends have commenced the building of a new 
meeting-house near St. George’s church, which, 
when completed, will be the finest edifice of the 


kind in the country: It is to consist of two build- 
ings, adjacent to each other, one for religious ser- 


vice, and the other for conference rooms, in which 
the yearly conventions will transact their business. 


The material will be the very best quality of Phil- 


adelphia pressed brick. The cost of the building 
will be nearly $60,000, which, added to what has 


$110,000.— World. 


The Woman’s Library was formally opened on 
Monday evening last, at a meeting held in Dr. 
Chapin’s Church in Breadway. Hon. H. J. Ray- 
mond presided, and made the prefatory speech. 
He was followed by H. W. Beecher and Hon. Jas. 
F. Brady. At the close of the meeting, which was 
largely attended, a subscription was taken up 
which amounted to $140. The Library is now 
open, and is accessible to every woman in the City 


- who wishes to avail herself of its advantages. 


The only expenditure required is an annual contri- 
bution of $1. To those who cannot afford that, it 
is entirely free. 
City Mortality—The were 413 deaths in the city 
during the past week, a decrease of 67 as com- 
- pared with the mortality of the week previous, 
and 7 less than occurred during the corresponding 


A SUGGESTION TO RESTORE THE JEWS TO 


: As soon as peace and quietness is again restored 
to Syria, the question will come up what future 
disposition shall be made of these lands, fraught 
‘with so many precious recollections connected 
with the history of the past. Our Eastern corre- 
spondent has some suggestions upon this subject, 
which we place before.our readers : 

Whatever, therefore, be the ' verdict’ of the 
European nations, the civilized World should de- 
mand the execution to the very letter of the Hatti 
Humayoun, and the abolition of all distinctions of 
sect and religion throughout the Turkish Empire, 
so far, at least, as the civil rights and liberties of 
its subjects are concerned. This is the time to 
have the Mosque of Omar, which was built upon 
the site of Solomon’s Temple, thrown open to Chris- 
tian and Jew, and all the éabooed holy places of 
Jerusalem. As long as the Turk is allowed to 
close these places at Jerusalem and Hebron against 
the Christian and Jew, his ‘proud, intolerant, and 
fanatical spirit will be fostered and strengthened, 
and the Christian residents will be slaughtered 
periodically,as at Jeddah in 1858 and Damascus i 
1860. : 

Now the descendants of Abraham and the chosen 
people of God are allowed only to weep by the 
wall of the outer enclosure of the temple, and 
those who have ever visited the Jews’ wailing 
plaee at Jerusalem, can understand the degradation 
and humility of their position, as they kneel out- 
side the wall and reverently kiss the stones. Alas, 
for the poor Jew! nowhere so badly treated as in 
his own land. Even to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre he dare not go, and the too-venturesome 
are nearly beaten to death with clubs by the furious 
monks and priests of the Roman Catholic Church: 

Who should be more at home:in the Holy Land 
than the poor persecuted Jew? It may be well 
for the European Powers to remember in their 
endeavors to solve the vexed: Eastern question, 
that at some future day the Jews are to return to 


Powers of Heaven, the Powers of Europe cannot 
prevent it. This may be the time for the Lord to 
favor Zion—and this may be the easiest solution of 
the difficulty. 

Europe requires the possession of this land by 
an independent power, in order to preserve its own 
peace and security. Should the Moslem who now 
holds it be pronounced unworthy, to whom shall it 
be given. No European Prince can receive it with- 
out exciting the jealousies of other nations—but it 
might be given to the Jews, who are scattered over 
all nations, without exciting the jealousy of any. 
The Jews have wealth enough to so sustain an in- 
dependent state. They have administrative talent 
jenough to conduct its affairs,as has been fully 
illustrated by the history of the Cabinets of Eu- 
rope, which have at various times been ably con- 
trolled by Jews. They: have legislative talené suf- 
ficient to make laws for their own government, as 
may be seen by the Parliamentary records of Great 
Britain, and their army and navy would not lack 
the requisite military and naval officers who now 
serve under the banners of Christian nations. In 
this land the Jews received the basis of all law 
from Jehovah, who appeared to them and talked 
with them. This is the land of the law-givers, the 
judges, the valiant captains, and fighting men of 
old, whose blood unmixed now courses in the 
veins of the Jew in America; Great Britain, and 
every nation in Europe. The Holy Land would be 
better preserved, and its old monumental hills and 
its relics and sacred localities would be more care- 
fully guarded, by those who guarded the sacred 
Scriptures for so many ages, and brought them 


served. What better 
of everything sacred to the Christian do we want 
than the Old Testament which was given to us by 
the Jews ? 

Until the Promised Land be restored to its 
proper owners, now so widely dispersed over the 
earth, I fear the Holy Land will continue, what it 
has been for ages past, a bloody land, a land of hor- 
rors, of massacres; the theatre of strife and con- 
flict, the cause of national ambition, jealousy, and 
discord, the source of woe interminable.—Boston 
Traveller. 


a a 

Mr. John B. Gough, recently returned from pro- 
tracted labors in Great Britain, lectured at the 
Cooper Institute in this city on Monday evening 
last, before the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The spacious room was crowded in every part. 
Ex-Mayor Harper presided, and the orator was 
very handsomely welcomed home by Rev. Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler. During his absence Mr. Gough 
has delivered 600 addresses upon Temperance, to 
an aggregate of 1,000,000 people. On the present 
occasion he spoke for two hours with all his former 
enthusiasm. His method, says the Tribune, is 
unchanged. His matter was the stock of his keen 
observation and remarkable experience among the 
miserable intemperate of the Old World. The dis- 
course was illustrated with theatrical tableaux, 
clever compliments to the ladies, neat chimes on 
the pleasant metal of Democracy, little touches of 
the tenderest and most natural affections, funny 
stories, solemn calls on God the Father and the 
Son, copious anecdotes of himself, and the inter- 
course he had in England with persons of rank, 
and proud reminiscences of the blessings invoked 
upon his head by poor creatures he saved from 
destruction. Itwas a strange mosaic of honest zeal 
and unshrinking vanity, of keen philosophy and 
extravagant assumption. The stream of his pas- 
sionate eloquence flowed past scenes of touching 
desolation, crowded with gloomy figures of despair. 
He drew the picture of bloated and cursing hags, 
whose fierce nature his kindness subdued and soft- 
ened, in the streets-and cellars of Dundee; of 
mothers praying for their poor boys; of pale sis- 
ters stitching their lives away to support drunken 
brothers ; of husbands and wives broug)t together 
after a separation of years, and made happy by a 
simple pledge; of karlots and suicides. And 
showed a sympathy with all the forlorn humanity. 
The audience lay like a nerve before the orator. 
There were moments when sobs swept from end 
to end of the Hall. Men and women wept and 
shouted like children. When the applause came 
it was like a storm. And when the speaker tried 
to stop, cries urged him to keep on. 


Father Chiniquy’s Colony.—It appears that about 
one hundred of these people have consented to 
look to Bishop Whitehouse for Episcopal super- 
vision. The Churchman also says that one young 
man is desirous of being educated for the ministry, 
and about five hundred Prayer-Books have been 
donated, and the Church in Canada has volunteered 
assistance fer the erection of Church buildings. 


Objections to a Large Salary.—Ministers in our day 
rarely object to an increase of salary, but we find 
in an exchange a capital story of an old Connecticut 
pastor, who declined it for very substantial reasons : 

His country parish raised his salary from three 
hundred to four hundred dollars. The good man 
objected for three reasons: “First,” said he, “ be- 
cause you can’t afford to give more than three hun- 
dred ; second, because my preaching isn’t worth 
more than that; third, because I have to collect 
my salary, which heretofore has been the hardest 
part of my labor among you. If I have to collect 
an additional hundred, it will kill me.” 





the Holy Land. Having been decreed by the! 


perfectly pre-| 5 





po] rT? ; 

- News Items.—The Neapolitan Minister has taken 
leave of our government, his diplomatic functions 
having been terminated by the recent revolutiona- 
ry events in his own country——The Prince of 
Wales, it is arranged, will be taken to visit Mount 
Vernon. What poetic retribution! The grandson 
and heir of ge the Third paying his respects 
to the memory of the great rebel!——The papers 
announce the death of Thomas D. Rice, well known 
as “ Jim Crow Rice,” the original delineator of ne- 
gro character, of disease of the heart. He was a 
native of Auburn, New York. Little is said of 
him, except that“ his constitution was broken in 
its prime,” andthe very ominous remark that “he 
was no man's enemy, but his own.” What a mock 
of immortal powers !——The Prince -of. Wales, on 
his arrival at Chicago, presented. R. W. Riee, 
Superintendent of the Michigan Central Railroad, 
with a diamond scarf pin, as a token for his. cour- 
teous attentions on the journey from Detroit. 
There are over sixty diamonds in the pin. ©. Y. 
Bridges, managing director of the Great Western 
Railroad, has also received a valuable pin.——Mr. 
Robert Chambers, the well-known Scottish publish- 
er and author, arrived at Boston by the Huropa. 
——Two boys in New Britain, Ct., have been arrest- 
ed for robbing an orchard. One was sent to the 

or five years, and the other fined 

jail for 30 days. Severe !—— 

Twelve thousands pedestrians, two hundred and 
seventy-five equestrians, and two thousand two 
hundred and fifty vehicles visited the Central Park, 
New York, a week ago Saturday.——Philadelphia 
papers say water gas has been burnt so successful- 
ly at the Girard House in that city, during the 
past three months, that arrangements are now on 
foot for the erection of numerous works for the 
manufacture of it——Although the smoking of 
Tobacco is prohibited by law in the streets of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts raises it to a greater extent 
than is generally supposed. The value of the to- 
bacco crop for the present year is estimated at 
$200,000. The greater proportion of it is sold in 
Germany.—tThe Prince of Wales, at twenty-one, 
will stand possessed of nearly five millions dollars 
in hard cash. Two sons of Kossuth have joined 
Garibaldi’s army.——Twenty-five hundred volumes 
for the Library at Sing-Sing State prison, were for- 
warded on Saturday, 22d ult——A petrified fish, 
over sixteen feet in length, and very perfectly pre- 
served, its scales and fins being distinctly marked, 
has been taken from the coal mine at Blue Mound, 
Kansas. Its species has not been determined, but 
it is much larger than any fish now found in Kansas 
rivers.——The Syracuse and Binghamton railroad, 
for the first time, has earned for six months suffi- 


cient. to pay the interest for that period on the; 


funded debt, some $56,000, and leave a handsome 
‘balance in the treasurer's hands.——A painful tra- 
gedy occurred at the residence of Mr. Enoch Grif- 
fiths, No. 221 West Thirty-sixth street, in this city, 
on Sunday. The principal in the affair,a youn 

woman named Josephine Clifton Lynes, was oblige 

to leave her father’s roof, in 2g we pam of the ef- 
forts of the latter to make her lead a life of shame. 
Her father (once comfortably off, but now poor) 
wished her to be bad and to do bad (so she states), 
and, finding it impossible to maintain her self-re- 
spect and remain at home, she sought refuge in the 
family of Mr. Griffith. Seeing nothing but a life 
of misery before her, and fearing that she would 
be compelled to go home again, she determined to 
die by her own hand, and so she shot herself 
through the chest with a revolver. Her life is de- 
spaired of.——The fears entertained relative to the 
fate of the schooner S/. Mary's, which was sup- 
posed to have been lost on the same night with the 
Lady Elgin, are now confirmed. It is positively 
certain that she foundered, and that all on board, 
eleven persons including the crew, lost their lives. 


A Number of Steamboats sailing out of this port 
have recently been fitted up with elegant mirrors 
by Mr. John 8. Willard, of Canal street, a young 
man well known for his enterprise and energy in 
business, and whose large establishment we can 
safely commend to the public. His card will be 





On Thursday, Sept. 27th, at Clinton, N. Y., by the 
Rev. Wm. E. Knox of Rome, Rev. Cuarugs E. 
Knox of Utica, and Saran, daughter of Peter Fake, 


_: Ca siiedih ] 
Deaths. 
In Killingly, Conn., Sept. 26, Harriet News, 


daughter of Rev. Francis E. M. and Frances A. 
Bacheler, aged 19 months. 


In York, Livingston county, N. Y., Sabbath even- 
ing, Sept. 16th, Mrs. Saran Fow.er, wife of Dea. J. 
P. Dickey, aged 49 years. 

Thus fell another victim of consumption, in the 
maturity of her faculties and hopes, and the zenith 
of her usefulness. Mrs. Dickey has been a mem- 
ber of the Congregational church in York for sevy- 
eral years, and ever maintained a uniform and 
consistent Christian life. She was a woman of 
rare gentleness, purity, spirituality, and decision 
of Christian character, respected and beloved as a 
step-mother by all the members of her family, and 
greatly endeared to all the church of which she 
was amember. Ske loved the doctrines, worship, 
and ministry of her own Church with a steadfast 
and unusual affection, and was always in her place 
in her chosen sanctuary when health and circum- 
stances would admit, though more than four miles 
from the house of God. She supported her pastor 
and brethren in every good work, in the Sabbath 
school, the social prayer-meeting, and every enter- 
prise of beneficence and religion. She gave freely 
to sustain every scheme of Christian benevolence, 
and left a liberal legacy to the “Homo of the 
Friendless ” in New York—and the crowded tem- 
ple at her funeral rites gave evidence of the high 
esteem cherished for her by all her neighbors and 
friends. She met death without a murmur or a 
fear. And her pastor preached her funeral ser- 
mon from the words which expressed her own 
Christian confidence and exultation : “I know in 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded,” ete. 


The ripe grain bowed its head, 

And waited for the reaper’s kind command ;— 
Nor waited long : he said, 

‘* Gather and bear it to the botter land.” 
Angels obeyed his voice, 

Faith saw our mother borne to realms above, 
Hope bade our hearts rejoice, 

And hovering spirits seemed to whisper love. 


T. M. H. 

Diep, in Bridgewater, Washtenaw county, Michi- 
gan, September 15th, 1860, of hemorrhage of the 
lungs, Mrs. Evrzavera Vanpvuyx, widow of, the 
late John Vanduyn, in the 65th year of her age. 

Although the departure of Mrs. Vanduyn was 
without a moment’s warning, yet she evidently was 
prepared for the summons. Her life had been that 
of the sincere Christian, and her end was peace. 
Her native State was New Jersey ; she became a 
member of the First Presbyterian church of Man- 
chester, Michigan, in 1836. A desolate family and 
friends thus mourn the Joss of the father aud the 
mother within the space of about three months. 
May God comfort them. 

















Notices. 


THE SYNOD OF NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY will meet in 
the First Presbyterian church of Yonkers, N.Y., on Tuesday, Oct. 
16th, at 7 o’clock P. M., and will be opened with a sermon by the 
Moderator, the Rev. Daniel W. Poor, D.D., of Newark. 

On Wednesday wen at 7 o’clock, a sermon will be preached 
by the Rey. Walter Clarke, D.D.,of New York, on ‘tlie following 
subject, assigned by the Synod, namely : ‘‘ The Eternal Sonship of 
Christ.”’ On Thursday, at 20’clock P. M., the Sacrament of the 
Lora’s Supper will be celebrated ; and the Synodical Prayer-Meet- 
ing will be attended on Thursday evening at 7 o’clock. 

The daily sessions will be opened with devotional exercises, to 
be continued at least three-fourths of an hour. 

All who may desire to unite with the Synod in any of the above 
named exercises, are assured of a cordial welcome. 

The Stated Clerks of the several Presbyteries are requested to 
attend to the forwarding of their rolls to the Stated Clerk of the 

and of their Narratives to the Rey. J. Few Smith, D.D., 
ewark, N. J., in due season. 

« Ministers and Elders who purpose to attend the meeting of the 
Synod at Yonkers, are requested to forward their names to the 
Rey. D. M. Seward, pastor of the First Presbyterian church, Yon- 
kers, by the 12th of October, that they may find places assigned 
to them on their arrival. They will thus promote the convenience 
of the families whose hospitalitics they are to enjoy, and enable 








the Committee of Arrangements to avoid haste and confusion. 

Each Ekier complying with the above request will be kind 
enough to mention the church he represents. 

Members arriving at Yonkers on Tuesday, before the opening of 
the Synod, are requested to report their names to the Moderator 
and ted Clerk between 6 and 7 o’clock P. M., at the of 
meeting. 0. M. JOHNSON, Stated Clerk. 
“N. B.—Members may reach Yonkers by the Hudson River Rail- 
road, or by the boata. Trains leave Chambers street at 7, 7:20, 
9:45, and 11 A. M.; and 1:15, 3:20, 8:85, 4:15, 5:30, and 7 P. M- 
Boats leave foot of Harrison and Jay streets every forenoon and 
afternoon for Yonkers. 





THE SYNOD OF PEORIA will hold its annual meeting in Peoria, 
Ill,, on the second Thursday of October (11th), at 7 o’clock P. M. 
Members on their arrival will call at store of Messrs. Day 
Brothers & Co., and be assigned places of entertainment. 
Z. M. HUMPHREY, Stated Clerk. 


» THE WEST. 
announcement, t 
Fifth Avenue, between 41st and 42d 
bath. Preachingin the morning by the Pastor, Rev. Thomas 8. 
-Hastings, and in the afternoon at $34 0’clock, by the Assistant, 
Rey. Eldridge Mix. 


AVENUE SUNDAY SCHOOL. The New Lee Avenue Sab- 
bath School Hall will (D.V.) be ov the reception of Scholars 
next Sunday , at one o'clock.’ The Public opening ‘will 
take place in the Mg = fol 7 o’clock, when addresses by the Rey. 
James Eells, Ralph Wells, Esq., and other interesting speakers 
may be expected. The Rey. J. McC. Holmes, will preach in tho 
New Hall next Sunday and each Sabbath thereafter, at 1014 and 4 
o’clock , until the new Lee Avenue Church is finished. 


THE SYNOD OF SUSQURHIANNA will meet at the Congregation- 
al church in Sherburne, Chenango county, on the second Thursday 
(11th) of October, at 2 o’clock P. M. 

D. TORREY, Stated Clerk. 


Ithaca, Sept. 17th, 1860. 











* THE SYNOD OF WESTERN RESERVE, 0., will meet at Youngs- 
town, jeounty, O.,on Friday after-the second Tuesday 
(12th) of Octeber, at 2 o’clopk P. M. 
By order of Synod. °(DY “OCC XUBETTS, Stated Clerk. 
Vienna, Trumbull county, 0., Sept. 10, 1860. , tilod ‘to } 


THE SYNOD OF MICHIGAN will hold its annual meeting in 
Ann Arbor,on the second Thursday [11th] of October, at 7% 
o’clock P. M. i WM. S. ITUGGINS, Stated Clerk. 

N. B.—The attention of the Stated Clerks of Presbyteries is 
called to a resolution on page 16th of the last Minutes. Rev. A. 
Earley of Detrcit, is the Chairman of the Committee on the Nar- 
rative. 

Kalamazoo, Sept. 6, 1860. 








SYNOD OF ALBANY.—The next annual meeting of this body is 
to be heid at Greenbush, commencing on the second Tuesday (9th) 
of October, at 7 o’clock P.M. - 

A. BORDMAN LAMBERT, Stated Clerk. 

Salem, Sept. 10th, 1860. 





SYNOD OF ONONDAGA.—The next annual mecting of the Synod 
of Onondaga will be held in the Second church of Auburn, Tuesday, 


Oct, 9th, at 7 o’clock P. M. 
LEWIS H. REID, Stated Clerk. 


THE SYNOD OF UTICA will hold its annual meeting at Mexico, 
the second Tuesday (9th) of October. Opening sermon at 7 P. M. 
Sacramental discourse by Rev. J. Waugh, of Canton. 

W. E. KNOX, Stated Clork. 


THE THIRD PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK will meet, by ad- 
journment, in the Lecture Room of the Mercer Street Presbyterian 
Church, on Monday, Oct. 8th, 1860, at 934 o’clock, A. M. 

: J.C. EGBERT, Clerk. 











THE PRESBYTERY OF BLOOMINGTON will mect at Kappa, on 
Tuesday, October 9th, at 744 o’clock P. M. 


J. R. DUNN, Stated Clerk. 
Wenona, Ill. , Sept. 25th, 1860. x 
THE PRESBYTERY OF COLDWATER will meet at Sturgis, on 
the third Tuesday in October, at 7 o’clock P. M. 
R. 8. GOODMAN, Stated Clerk. 
Coldwater, Mich., Sept. 20th, 1860. 


THE FOURTH PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK will meet on Mon- 

day, the 8th day of October, at 9 o’clock, in the Harlem Presbyte- 

rian church. J. PARSONS HOVEY, Stated Clerk. 
New York, Sept. 22, 1860. 








services at ee at of ry eet 
Streets, next ° 


NEW BOOKS 
Cc. pivcriinteie: a0 Qeand' se, Wee York: 


The Cottages on the Alps ; 


OR, LIFE AND MANNERS IN SWITZERLAND. Misa Anna C. 
Johnson, author of ‘ Pleasant Life in Germany.”’ 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1 25. 


“‘ Our authoress made herself at home with the whose ways: 
she has described, and neither Prange po tory The ol- 
pe Beary ail of being , sought for, and will be read by none 
without li 

The Leadon News, in a notice of the English edition of this work, 
says : a 

<< We have seldom travelled in company with a literary gu 
versatile and wide awake. Her task is cheerfully and unaffectedly 
performed.’’ 


Reason and the Bible ; 


* . 
THE. H OF RELIGION. By the Rev. Miles P. Squier, 
na ~ a Beloit College. 1 vol, 12mo. 340 pages. 


<A distinguished author bf dix! dwiltimes has said; ‘ Reason 
aoe “etait? The t volume has its elements in that 
thought. Its origin is in the conviction that something beyond 
what is already extant is needed by the reading public. 


—— 


GEORGE P. MORRIS’S 


Poetical Works. 


A new, complete, cheap, and peautifal edition in 1 voluame—vlue 
and gold. Price, 80cents. ~ 


ALSO, JUST READY: esa 
d Revised Edition of Rev. Prof. H. B. Smith’s HISTO 

2 THE CHURCH IN CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, in 1 yolume 

folio. Price, $6. e 

4th Edition of PEASANT LIFE IN GERMANY. By Miss John- 

son. lvol.,12mo. $1 25. 

8d Edition of LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

By the Hon. Geo. P. Marsh. 1 vol.,8vo. $3. on hace 
{ FORTY YEARS’ FAMILIAR LETTERS j 

any LEANDER D.D. AMemoir. Edited by the Rev. J. 

Hall, D.D. 2 vols., 12mo, with two portraits. Price $3. 

2d Edition of J. ADDISON ALEXANDER, D.D. Sermons. 2 

vols. 12mo, with portrait. $250. 

MEMOIR OF THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. From the French. 

With a fine portrait on steel. 1 vol.,12mo. $1. 


NEARLY READY: 


NewWork by Timothy Titcomb. 


MISS GILBERT’S CAREER. By Dr. J. 
‘Titcomb’s Letters,” “‘ Bitter Sweet,” 
pages. $1 25. 

Copies sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


G. Holland, author of 
&c. lvol.,12mo. 484 








Business Notices. 








James H. Rundell’s 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
(Bloomfield Academy.) 


The Winter Session of this Institution will commence on 
Thursday, the first of November next, and continue five months. 
Catalogues, with full information, can be obtained at the Bookstore 
of M. W. DODD, Publisher, No. 506 Broadway, New York, or of the 
Principal, Bloomfield, Essex county, N. J. 





REWARD TO WHOM IT IS DUE. 

If ever there was an article designed to benefit the community at 
large more than any other, James Pyix’s Drerenio SALERATUS is tho 
one. All who understand how destructive the common Salcratus is 
to the teeth and digestive organs, will readily realize the necessity 
of a wholesome article ; and all that is required to satisfy any one 
that this want is supplied, is a fair trial. Send at once to your 
grocer for a package and try it ; but see to it that no spurious arti- 
cle done up in red papers, is put upon you. The genuine has the 
name of JAMES PYLE on every package. 


ALFRED MUNROE & CO. 


Are now prepared to supply the wants of those who are pur- 
chasing their FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING for MEN and 
BOYS. Their increased facilities in light and space will be found 
very advantageous to buyers. 

MEN’S CLOTHING OF ALL KINDS. 


BOY’S CLOTHING for BOYS of all ages, from three years to 
manhood. 





As usual, we have a large assortment of piece goods in the CUS- 
TOM DEPARTMENT. 


8 No deviation from marked prices. 
ALFRED MUNROE & CO., 
507 Broadway (under St. Nicholas Hotel). . 





Joy to the Invalid.—Persons afflicted with any of the dis- 
eases arising from a disordered liver or stomach, nervous ‘debility 
dyspepsia or liver complaint, should try Perry Davis’s Vegetable 
Pain Killer. It seldom fails to effect a cure ina very short time. 


| Sold by all dealers in family medicines. 





Found at last, a remedy that not Only relieves, but clrd 
Consumption and its numerous satellites » Which revolve around i§ 
in the shape of coughs, colds, influenza, bronchitis, &c. Thiy 
remedy is Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 


These SELF-CLEANING, SELF-PACKING, and GAS-TIGHT FUR- 
NACES have been thoroughly tested for six years, and have 
proved the most durable, economical, and popular FURNACES in 
use, as those will acknowledge who have given them a trial. 


Boynton’s Portable Heater 
has also given very general satisfaction for the last eight years. 
pee and examine these Furnaces, or send for circulars with refer- 
nces. «we ~y 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CU., 
No, 260 Canal street, New York. 


t Kitcheners and Ranges. 


The AMERICAN SAND-OVEN KITCHENER, a new and splendid 
Range, just completed, combining more useful improvements than 
any other range in the country. Also the IMPROVED MORNING 
STAR RANGE, suited for wood or coal, and the PIERCE RANGE, 


for sale by 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
No. 260 Canal street, New York. 


MRS. WINSLOW, 


Ab experiencod nurse and female physician, has a Soothing Syrup 
for children teething, which greatly facilitates the process of 
teething, by softening the gums, reducing all inflammation, will 
allay all pain, and is sure to regulate the bowels. Depend upon it, 
mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and relief and health to 
your infants. Perfectly safe in all cases. See advertisement in 
another column. 
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FRENCH CONVERSATION 
AND LITERARY SOCIETY FOR LADIES. 


FRENCH LITERARY AND DEBATING SOCIETY FOR GENTLEMEN. 


PROFESSOR A. BAILLOT 


~ to announce the opening of the above Societies for 1860—’61, 
and to call the general attention to the advantages they offer to 
ladies and gentlemen fond of literary pursuits, or anxious to im- 
prove or keep up their knowledge of the French language and lit- 
erature. 

For circulars, terms of subscription, and full particulars, apply 
at the Professor’s Rooms, No. 563 Broadway, New York, or No. 
15 Court street, Brooklyn. 


Madame Baillot, 
Professor of the Pianoforte, 


Will resume, Oct. 1, her lessons to young ladies, who, having al- 
ready some knowledge of music, require an eminent teacher to 
finish their musical education, and to obtain a brilliant, masterly 
execution. 

Mme. BAILLOT, care of Prof. A. Baillot, No. 563 Broadway. 


GROVESIDE, 
A FAMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

At NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, * 
Rey. Joun F. Prxaay, Principal. 








‘ 

This School will be reopened for the reception of pupils, ou Thurs- 
day, Nov. 1st, at Groveside, Rosehill Avenue, in the commodious 
Edifice recently erected for the purpose. 

Per Annum :—Board, Tuition, Fuel, Light, Washing, &c., 
$250. Tuition in Modern Languages, Music and Drawing, at Pro- 
fessor’s charges. 

Reference is respectfully made to the Clergy of Newark ; Hon. 
Wm. Pennington, Speaker U.S. House of Representatives ; Hon. 
Rodman M. Price, Ex-Governor of New Jersey ; Rev. Dr. Magie, of 
Elizabeth, N. J.; William Forrest, Esq., 165 West 23d St., New 
York; Dr. E. R. Peaslee, Fifth Avenue Hotel ; Robert 8. Oakley, 
Esq., President of the National Bank Note Company, 1 Wall Street; 

ew York. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Professor A. BAILLOT’S 
ANTI-BOOK SYSTEM ; 

Or, nature’s practical method for teaching languages. 

Classes for ladies, for gentlemen, and for children. 

New York—Wood’s Buildings, No. 563 Broadway. 

BrooKLyN—No. 15 Court street, opposite City Hall. 

The classes for 1860-61, will begin on 
MONDAY, OCT. 15th, 
and Prof. BAILLOT will be in attendance to receive subscribers, 
from the 20th September, 

in New York every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, from 9 A. 
M. to 8 P. M.; every Tucsday, Thursday, and Saturday, from 8 to 


8 P..M., and in Brooklyn every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturda 
from 8to 12.4. M. . " 4g rare 

The reputation of Prof. A. BATLLOT, and of his system, has 
spread so far and wide in the community, that it is needless to 
enter into long details about the advantages and success of his 
method without - 

Perfect practical proficiency in reading, writi and speakin 
French is guaranteed in a course of 100 Sesdns: *! ” . 

A pemernt containing full particulars as to the system, days 
and rs of the classes, terms, &c., and giving references and 
rr may be had at the rooms in New York and in Brook- 
yn. 








D. APPLETON & CO., 
443 and 445 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 

NOTES ON THE 


PARABLES OF OUR LORD, 


BY RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH. 
CONDENSED. 


1 volume. 12mo Cloth, $1, 


Achief object of the present volume is to meet the wants of a 
large class of readers who have been prevented from purchasing 
the larger work from its cost, and from its being filled with Notes 
in Greek, Latin, French, and German ; it has been thought, also, 
that ‘¢ Bible Classes’? will be alike profited and pleased in its use. 
—Extract from the Peeface. . 


DIES IRAE, 
IN THIRTEEN ORIGINAL VERSIONS. 
BY ABRAHAM COLES, M.D. 
l elegantly printed volume, illustrated with 2 Photographs. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Price, Cloth, gilt edges, $2 ; Moire Antique, $4, 
4a Either of the above gent free by mail, on receipt of price. 


THE CHILD’S 
Zllustrateda 


SCRIPTURE QUESTION BOOK. . 


LESSON 16, 
THE STRAIT GATE, 


Containing forty-five lessons, with an original, newly engraved 
CUT, made expressly for and adapted to each lesson. This work 
has been prepared by the able author of the Explanatory Question 
Book for ApuLTs, and the Youth’s Scripture Question Book on the 
New Testament, and mark an era in Text-books for children, in ad- 
vance of anything of the kind hitherto published. The beautifui 
engraving at the head of each chapter—the Scripture for the lesson 
—the questions and answers carefully written out in parallel col- 
umzns—and the original hymn with which each subject closes, give 
this book unquestioned preéminence over all others in the market. 
By all who have seen it, this work is pronounced a gem of excel- 
lence, and destined to a wide and unusual sale. Pastors, Parents, 
Superintendents, and Teachers will find In this 


Child’s Illustrated Question Book 


all that can be well desired as a manual of instruction for the Sab- 
bath school or the ‘ little ones at home.”’ 


Price, 12 1-2 cents 


HENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


Pardee’s Sunday School Worker. 


Tenth thousand, enlarged and improved. 








JUST PUBLISHED : 


The Sunday Scheel Worker Assisted; 
OR TEACHER’S POCKET COMPANION. 
By R. G. Parprs, A.M. 


Ten thousand copies have been sold in a short time. 
teacher should have a copy. 


54 pp. 18mo. 


Every 


$6 per 100. 
G. S. SCOFLELD, 


American §. S. Union Depository, 
599 Broadway, New York. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


DERBY & JACKSON, 


HAND-BOOK OF UNIVERSAL LITERATURE. From the best and 
latest authorities ; designed for popular reading and as a Text- 
Book for Schools and Colieges. By Aune C. Lynch Botta. $1 25, 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF BOUVERIE ; or, The Elixir of Gold. A Ro- 
mance. By aSouthern Lady. 2 vols. $2. 

LOUIE’S LAST TERM AT ST. MARY’S. A companion to Tom 
Brown’s ‘‘ School Days at Rugby.” $1. 

NEMESIS. By Marion Harland, author of ‘‘Alone,” &c. $1 25. 
RUTLEDGE. ANovel. 12mo. $1 26. 

BEULAH. By Augusta J. Evans. 12mo. $1 25. 

MARGARET MONCRIEFFE ; or, The First Love of Aaron Burr. 
12mo. $1 25. 

JACK HOPETON AND HIS FRIENDS; or, The Adventures of a 
Georgian. 12mo. $1. 

PIONEERS, PREACHERS, AND PEOPLE OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
By Rev. W. H. Milburn. 12mo. $1 25. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. Edited 
by Epes Sargent. With portrait on Steel. 3 vols. $3 75. 
YOUNG’S AMERICAN STATESMAN. A complete Political History 
of the United States, from the formation of our Government to 
the present time. Recommended by statesmen, politicians, and 
editors of every party as impartial and invaluable. Octayo, 
1,066 pages. $5 50. 

RECOLLECTIONS AND PRIVATE MEMOIRS OF WASHINGTON. 
By his adopted son, G. W. P. Custis, with a Memeir of the Au- 
thor, by his daughter, and Illustrative and Explanatory Notes, 
by Benson J. Lossing. Octavo, illustrated. $2 60. ; 


WILD SPORTS IN THE SOUTH ; or, Tak Camp-Fires OF THE EvER- 
GLADES. By the Translator of ‘ Gerard, the Lion-Killer.”’ I- 
lustrated. $1 25. 


THE FOOL OF QUALITY. By Henry Brooke. 
Kingsley. 2 Vols. $2. 


THE SERMONS OF WM. MORLEY. PUNSHON. (First Series.) $1. 


The Publishers will send copies of either of the above by mail, 
postage prepaid, upon receipt of the price, as advertised. 


Sanford’s Challenge Heaters, 


Portable and set in Brick, are pronounced by the most compe- 
tent judges, to be the best in market, giving the largest amount of 
heat with the least ‘uel, owing to their being so constructed as to 
burn the gases and smoke, and with extensive radiating surface, ar- 
ranged to warm the air rapidly to a soft Summer heat. ht 
sizes, adapted to warming one or two rooms only, or a whole 
house, CHURCHES, ACADEMIES, PuPLIC HALIS, etc., etc. Send for 
book of descri and testimonials from rome of the most rec- 


For sale by 





With Preface by 





pected citizens of New York and elsewhere: 


The Challenge Air-tight Kitchen Range, 


suited equally to wood or coal, burns the and smoke, sifts its 
ashes, has eight openings for boiling, BROIS, WITHOUT BURNING OR 
SMELL OF SMOKE, and wii interrupting boiling ; OVENS unusually 
large, yet BAKING QUICKLY and well at the botiom ; flues very deep, 
and easily cleaned ; water-backs, if desired ; CASTINGS EXTRA 
stronc. Thrée sizes. A PREMIUM over all others, was awarded 
at the late New Jersey Stars Fair. 


Cosmopolite Gas-burning Air-tight Parlor 
Radiator and Ventilator. 
This beautiful stove is all its name denotes. By an ingenious, 


oe simple arrangement of flues, it is so contrived as effectually to 


urn the gases and smoke, filling the in @ brilliant 


blaze, and radiating the heat so completely that the bottom of the 
stove is as hot as any other part. 


Besides this, there is a very convenient contrivance invented ex- 
pressly for this stove, whereby the ‘ect combustion of the coal is 
secured, economy, and at the same time the impure air is 
drawn out of the rodm. FIRE MAY BE KEPT ALL WINTER WITHOUT GOILXG 


SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO.,, 


239 and 241 Water street. 





Stoves, adapted to every want, 


Manufacturers also of @ great variety of Cooking and Heating 


J. E. TILTON & GO.,, 5) 
161 Washington street, Boston, 


PUBLISH A LIST OF 


‘ APPROVED - 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 
A full Catalogue sent on application. 
Sunday School Libraries, supplied on tho znsar te : 
own and all of the select publications of other hemes 
LIFE’S MORNIN 


G ; or, Counse! Ge 
ful Christians’...”....- sls and Encouragements for Youth- 
TIES FYING ar TMovehie forthe Age. ‘By ise author 


EVENING ; or, 
of ‘‘ Life’s Morning.” 
SABBATH TALKS WITH LITTLE citimmy proc) 22 
PSALMS OF DAVID. By a beh ee HE 
SB nn pee 4 
TALES FROM THE BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG. Genesis trae 
series. By Rev. W. M. Thayer. The great success of this 
volume will induce the author to carry out his plan and gon. 
tinue these hooks roe the whole Bible, Back volume 
complete in e whole formin 
library, for the family ér Sabbath school, Dae ere 
AGNES AND THE LITTLE KEY: o in. 
structed and Comforted........ jee eke a: . 
CATHERINE. By same author.,......, 0400 vdlegsedeiess Gar 
BERTHA AND HER BAPTISM. By same author...., , escece 85 
Three new books, by the author of ‘‘ Our Darling Nellie,” mak- 
ing a pretty library, each illustrated—of four in box 
Si follon DUR Dai my 
ollows : LING NELLIE. CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
TALKS ABOUT OLD TIMES. STORY TELLING AT THANKS. 
MARY CAVERLY. THE YOUNG 
uable books, in press. 


Just the Book for Travellers. 


A RUN THROUGH EUROPE. 


1 vol. 12mo. 552 pages. $1 25. 
SECOND EDITION. 

Through five-and-twenty kingdoms and sovereignties i 
the genial, beautiful, and luxuriant time of the rn men rE 

A very pleasing and instructive volume.—P: in. 

It will take rank among the best of our books of t 1. —Chris- 
tian Witness.: - es 

We hardly know a more useful guide-book to a traveller going 


abroad, or to one some time returned, who desires to live over the 
scenes of his European experience.— tonalist. 


A delightful volume—a book every one going abroad will read 
with advantage, and one who has been abroad will read with real 
satisfactlon.— New York 

Mr. Benedict is a charming writer, as well as a close obseryer.— 
Christian Intelligencer. 

Few persons are prepared to travel so rapidly, and yet so advan~ 
tageously, and fewer still to make a book of travels—relating toa 
familiar route—so interesting and so instructive.—New York Ba- 
aminer. ’ 


He shows a wide range of thought, and superior strength of ex- 
pression.—Zion’s Herald. 


His narrative is all aglow with vivid description of scenery 2nd 
people, wonders of art, and ancient ruins.—Christian Register. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
443 and 445 Broadway, New York. 


LOOKINGGLASSES, 
Portrait and Picture Frames, Gilt Mouldings, G.a- 
zicr’s Diamonds, Cords, and Tassels, etc., etc. 
Me for Private Parlors, Hotels, and Steamboats, om 
hand and made to order. 
Atso, Window Cornices, English, French, and American Engray- 
ings, etc., at wholesale and retail. 
JOHN 8. WILLARD, Manufacturer, 


269 Canal street (between Broadway and Centro streets), 
formerly 440 Pearl street. 


DRESS MAKER, with many val- 











UMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
of the city of New York. No. 10 Wallstreet. Cash Capital, 
Two Hundred Thousand Dollars. JOHN RANKIN, President. Wi'- 
liam Mulligan, Secretary. Alexander Wiley, Assistant Secretary. 
R. B. Valentine, Actuary. 
John Rankin, Pres’t, F. H. Trowbridge, 
Samuel P. Holmes, Nathan Lane, 
George H. Ellery, Solomon Freeman, 
William Mulligan, Eben’r Beadleston, 
Walter S. Griffith, Moses A. Hoppock, 
Willard M. Newell, 
Henry J. Baker, 
William Allen, 
John Armstrong, 
Edward Bridge, 
D. R. Stanford, 
Andrew Comstock, 
J. 8. Bailey. 


Pu 


S. Nelson Davis, 


George W. Parsons, John Edmiston, 
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2" Save the Pieces! *s\—i 

As accidents will happen, even in well-regulated families, it is very 

desirable to have some cheap and convenient way for repairing 
Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE 
meets all such emergencies, and no household can afford to be with- 
out it. It is always ready and up to the sticking point. There 
no longer a necessity for limping chairs, splintered veneers, head- 
less dolls, and broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, shell, 
and other ornamental work, so popular with ladies of refinement 
and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, being chemically held 
in solution, and possessing all the valuable qualities of the best 
cabinet-makers’ Glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more adhesive. _ 

“USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE.’’ 

N. B.—A Brush accompanies each bottle. Price, 25 cents. 

Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar st., New York. 
Address HENRY C. SPALDING & CO,, 

Postoffice Box No. 3,600, New Yorke 

Put up for Dealers in Cases containing four, eight, and twelve 
dozen—a beautiful Lithographic Show-Card accompanying each 

package. 

ap A single bottle of SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE will save 

ten times its cost annually to every household. 

Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, Hardware and Fur- 
niture Dealers, Grocers, and Fancy Stores. . 

Country merchants should make a note of SPALDING’S PRE- 
PARED GLUE, when making up their list. It will stand any cli- 
mate. 


JONAS BROOK & BROTHERS’ 
Spool Cotton for Sewing Machines, 


Combining the smoothnes# of Silk with the strefgth of Linen ; on 
spools of 200 ord 00 yards. 

Messrs. BROOK & BROTHERS are now supplying their Agent 
in New York with 

White and Biack Spool Cotton, 

in SOFT FINISH, of the same SUPERIOR QUALITY as their 
Patent Glace finish. Constantly fer sale in cases of 100 dozen as- 
sorted numbers, by their Agent, WM. HENRY SMITH, 32, 34 





Public to thie 
long tested and unrivalled ; 


Family Medicine. 

it has been favorably known for more 
than twenty years, during which time we 
have received thausands of testimonials, 
showing this Medicine to be an almost 
never-failing remedy for diseases caused by 
or attendant upon --- 
Sudden Colds, Coughs, Fever and Figue, 
Headache, Biliows Fever, Pains in the 
whe Back, and aay well as in the 
oints -and Limbs; uralaic and 
L&heumatic LPains in oo. gp of 
the system, Toothache and Pains in the 


Head and Face. 

fs a LPurifier ond Donic 
for the Ptamach, it seldom fails to cure 
Qyspepsia, Indigestion, Liver Complaint, 
Acid Stomach, Heartburn, Kidney Com- 
plaints, Hicle 2e, Piles, Asth- 
ma or Phthisic, Ringworms, Boils, Felons, 
Whit-lows, Old Sores, Swelled Joints, and. 

Delility f the ustem. 

It is also a prompt and sure Remedy for 
Cramp and Pain in the Stomach, Painters’ 
Colic, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Sum- 
met Pomplaint, Cholera Morbus, Chol- 
era Infantum, Scalds, Burns, Sprains, 
Sruises, Frost Bites, Chilblains, as welt 
as the Stings of Insects, Scorpions, Cen~ 
tipedes, and the Bites of Poisonous Insects 
and Venomous Reptiles. 

See Directions accompanying each bottle. 

Tt has been tested in every, variety of 
climate, and by almost every nation. 
known. to Americans. It is the almost 
constant companion and inestimable friend 
of the missionary and the trauelles, 
—-on sea and land,-—-and no one should’ 
travel on, our lakes or rivers without it. 

Prices, 125 cla, 2 eta, 60 cla, and $1.00 per Bolte 

PERRY DAVIS & SON, 
MAN UFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 





PROVIDENOR, B. I. 
Sold by dealers ‘every where. 
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The friends in youth we cherished 
Shall come to us once more, 
Again to hold communion 
1 ae sme 
7 may be Deg osts manic 
But the heart will have : 
The guests will gather there. 
How shall it be, my sisters? 


Who, then, shall be our guests? 


How shall it be, my brothers, 
When ‘the shadow on us rests ? 

Shall we not, amid the silence, 
In accents soft and low, 

Then hear familiar voices 
And words of long ago? 


Shall we not see dear faces, 
Sweet rage | as of old, 
Till the mists of that dear chamber 
Are sunset’s clouds of gold,— 
When has cast its shadows 


O’er life’s declining way, 
And the evening ight gathers 
Round our departing day? 


| Religions Reading. 


{Fer Tux EVANGELIS™. ] 
DOING GOOD. 
BY REV. HUBBARD WINSLOW, D.D. 

We look with just admiration on the illus- 
‘trious achievements of great and good men : 
Noah saving and perpetuating the human race 
by a work without a parallel ; Moses delivering 
the Israelites from the land of bondage ; Paul 
breaking down the wall of separation between 
the nations, and proclaiming salvation to the 
Gentiles ; Columbus spreading his bold canvas 
‘on an untried ocean and finding a new world ; 
Luther exposing the corruptions of the Papal 
Church, and shaking its throne to the centre ; 
Washington espousing the freedom of his coun- 
try, and conducting it through the great strug- 
gle to victory and glory ;—such men and their 
achievements all admire, but few can imitate. 
Are there not, however, other achievements, 
' equally important and excellent, within the reach 
' of all? There surely are, if we accept the pro- 
verb, “ He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit than 
he that taketh a city.” And that this proverb 
is true, both the voice of God without and the 
deep voice of the soul within declare. 

We need not then stand idle and look envious- 
ly at great men and men of favoring circum- 
stances ; not at distinguished ministers, preachers, 
teachers ; not at men of wealth or office ; not 
at men of learning or genius ; nor yet at men 
of strong nerves and robust health ;—and say 
despondingly, “If we were like them, we too 
would do good in the world.” This is a mistake, 
and more than that, it is rebellion against provi- 
dence. He who has not learned, “ in whatever 
state he is, therewith to be content,” and is not 
doing good in that very state, has not learned 
the first lesson in duty, and would do no good 
in any circumstances. Only “he that is faithful 
in the least is faithful also in much.” And 
could we trace the achievements of truly great 
and good men to their source, we should general- 
ly find that they began with severely exacted 
lessons in those primary and more hidden virtues 
which lie in the springs and motives of action, 
and which render these subjects as humble and 
self-forgetting as they are destined to be great 
and useful. Moses did not govern Israel until 
‘he had learned to govern himself. He was the 
meekest of men. And for the single instance of 
failure in this characteristic virtue, he was pun- 
ished more than for all beside. We thus see 
that doing good may be sometimes quite a differ- 
ent thing in the eye of God from what it is in 
the eyes of men. 

It is required of every man according to what 
he has, and not according to what he has not. 
And what is required of every man? Not to 
build an ark, to lead a host, to govern an em- 
pire, or to attract the world’s notice with learn- 
ing, genius, or wealth, and thus become a his- 
toric celebrity ; but fo rule his own spirit in 
love and loyalty to God, -Wntil he does this, let: 
him not lay the flattering unction to his soul 
that he would do good if he had the means. 
This may seem a hard, dry, prosy lesson ; yet 
such is truth. “Be not deceived, God is not 
mocked.” But there is a kind as well as a se- 
vere side to this truth. The poor widow who 
gave all she had, although it was but two mites, 
was in heart as great and as good as Washing- 
ton, for she did all she could, and Washington 
could do no more. 

Let us for a moment follow in the lead of this 
truth. A man cannot do much good, he thinks, 
because he cannot do what the world calls some 
great thing. But can he not do what is really 
greater? Cannot the ambitious man learn to 
set less value on what is empty and worthless, 
and take some practical lessons of Him who was 
“meek and lowly in mind?” Cannot the vain 
woman think less of “outward adorning,” and 
seek “‘ the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
which in the sight of God is of great price.” 
And cannot all, of each sex and every age and 
condition, learn, with Paul, in whatsoever state 
they are, therewith to be content, and in that 

very state to cherish hearts of love, and utter 
words of truth and kindness? Can they not 
sympathize with Christ in his work of saving 
man from sin, lightening their burdens, assuaging 
their sorrows, and helping them upward and on- 
ward to a brighter world, by giving at least lov- 
ing hearts, kind, encouraging words, sincere 
prayers, and along with these, forsooth, “two 
mites which make a farthing?” He who does 
this is among the greatest of benefactors. It 
may not be in his power to be a Washington or 
a Garibaldi, but he is as truly good and great, 














and will eventually so appear. This lesson, well 
learned and practically applied, makes victory 
sare and conquest glorious all the rest of the 


way to the celestial heights. 


Wet this primary and essential lesson is too 
often quite overleaped or, imperfectly learned. 
The present is a demonstrative age, and the pre- 
vailing impulse is outward to something that 
“tells.” And yet all men ought to know that 


- 


he who would make his work tell well, and tell 
strong, and tell forever, must discipline his spirit 
in the school of Christ. He must in spirit “ tarry 
in the city of Jerusalem,” and be “ crucified with 
Christ,” until he is “endued with power from on 
high,” before heaven will own him and his work. 
Such is the teaching of Christianity, and it is 
fandamental. 

How surely and rapidly would the world 
gtow better, did the great body of professing 
Christians commenée and puruse this course ! 
Before the prevailing presence of living meekness, 
kindness, charity, the foul spirits of strife, envy, 
hatred, would flee away. In sight of a genial, 
glowing benevolence, throbbing in the heart and 
shining in the life of the Church, the cold selfish- 
ness of the world would stand abashed and wish 
itself annihilated. This world is to be conquered 
and won back to God by love. It isa work to 
which all are called, in which all may, through 
grace engage, and may successfully aspire to a 
shining crown in heaven. Every benevolent 
emotion, every prayer, every true and kind word, 
every, tear of pity and smile of love, every well 
directed self-sacrifice for the good of others, is a 
point gained, a victory won, and in its measure 
contributes to carrying the world over from the 
dark dominion of sin to the kingdom of God. 


{CorREcTION.—We have all heard of the eccentric Lord 
Dexter, 20 called, of Newburyport, who made a fortune by 
sending warming-pans to the West Indies. He is said to 
have put his historyinto a book, but not being much edu- 


marks in a heap by themselves, requesting his readers to 
pepper and salt to their liking. His readers had proba- 
bly attended more to English grammar than many do now-a- 
days. The printer seems to have adopted a hint from the 
worthy lord, last week, in annexing to my. article on the 
Blessing of Trials, the quotation from a world-renowned 
poet, in a solid mass, without measure or Capitals. He should 
have considered that most modern readers have had. their 
school days se exclusively devoted to the “ higher branches,” 
that they cannot be safely trusted to ‘pepper and salt” 
their own English, much less that of so renowned’a poet. 


Ocr. 1. H. W.] 
ny 


{For Tar Evaneruar. 
-A MODERN DEFECT IN PREACHING. 


Has it not been observed by you, Messrs. 
Editors, that.a very considerable portion of the 
preachers of our fraternity have become softs, to 
use a partisan phrase; have nearly dispensed 
with the “terrors of the law” and with anxious 
manifestations toward the impenitent class ? 
Also, that if they occasionally dispense the ter- 
rors and accompanying anxieties, they dilute the 
prescription forthwith by a palliating ingredient, 
as if they had thought, though I have spoken of 
the “damnation of hell” I don’t quite believe it, 
And if a hopeful solemnity has been produced 
by an hour of faithful dealing, the whole has 
been dissipated partly by some playful, pleasant 
remarks by the preacher, heard on his way home 
from the conference room, as if he feared he 
might have dealt too severely with his audience 
and wished to alleviate the sadness produced. 
Paul did not so, but took pains to deepen the 
impression made on the assembly by “ warning 
every one with tears, publicly and from house to 
house.” And Jesus did not so, but followed up 
his preaching “with strong crying and tears, 
and was heard.” Now as the Holy Spirit is ex- 
pected to harmonize and to sympathize, as it 
were, with the preacher, how can that blessed 
agent consistently fasten and hold the truth upon 
the heart of the hearer while he sees the preacher 
relax his solicitude or does but half believe the 
fearful denunciations of the Divine Word? How 
can the sinner become thoroughly convinced of 
his danger while he notices that the minister and 
his church, after some rousing appeal from the 
desk, throw off their solemnity on leaving the 
house, and are seen through the week as jovial, 
and worldly, and’as reckless about.fhe perishing 
as if no warning had been sounded or danger 
was apprehended. 

It was said that Augustine declared that after 
his conversion he had not ceased for an hour to 
hear the thunders of the Judgment Day, as it 
were, ringing in his ears. Should not all preach- 
ers thus, more or less feel, and in preaching min- 
gle those thunders with the accents of a Saviour’s 
love? Like a Payson, let them solemnly, ten- 
derly, perseveringly warn the sinner by word, 
countenance, and behaviour, and they will, like 
him, be continually blest with the codperating 
agency of the Holy Spirit. Knowing the ter- 
rors of the Lord, let him persuade men, like him 
who directed a warning to be labelled on his 
coffin. . 


THE THORN IN THE FLESH. 
2 Cor. xii. 7, 8. 


In the correspondence of Miss Hannah More, 
vol. ii., p. 224, is a letter of Mr. James Stephen, 
ingwhich the subject is briefly treated and a 


new theory advanced. Mr. Stephen thinks 

Paul’s infirmity was a chronic ophthalmia, a kind 

of disease common in warm climates. His rea- 

sons are these: Ist. It made his personal ap- 

pearance mean. 2d. It was an infirmity visible 

in his flesh. 3d. It hindered his usefulness. 4th. 

He besought the Lord to remove it. 5th. It 

was painful for him to write. He employed 

an amanuensis, and at the end of a short epistle 

says, ‘‘ You see how long a letter I have written 

to you with mine own hand.” 6th. We know 

that he was blinded by the light at the time of 
his conversion. After a severe inflammation of 
the eyes, they are liable for a long time, or 

through life, to a return of the disease. 7th. 

The pain of ophthalmia, when severe, resembles 

the prick of a thorn or pin, and the effect for 

years is a predisposition to inflammation of the 

eyes. 8th. Thorns in the eyes are used to signi- 
fy troubles and temptation: Num. xxxiii. 55, 

Josh. xxiii. 15. The word flesh is used by Paul 

instead of eyes, to avoid confounding the proper 
with the metaphorical sense. 9th. The strong- 
est argument in favor of this opinion rests upon 
Gal. iv. 15, “If it had been possible you would 
have plucked out your own eyes and have given 
them to me.” If the infirmity had been of any 
other member, how unnatural this mode of express- 
ing theirsympathy. If the Apostle was speaking 
of his diseased eyes, which made his aspect 
unsightly and prevented the naturat effect of 
his preaching, to whitch they nevertheless respect- 
fully listened, and with affectionate sympathy 
did all they could for his comfort and relief, how 
natural, how appropriate, this grateful close of 
the encomium | Such was your generous and 
tender sympathy, that I verily believe if you 
could have removed those sufferings of mine and 
that obstacle to my greater nsefulness by taking 
the infirmity in my stead, by plucking out your 
own eyes and transferring them to my use, you 
would have been willing to do so. If this view 
of the subject is not entirely satisfactory, we 
need not pursue it further; for there is no other 
that: s near so well sustained by the’ acts given 
in the record. 





cated, packed all the words together, and put the stops and, 


«THE GOD-MAN. 


was celebrated with hallelujahs by the heavenly 
host in the air above: he hada poor lodging ; 
but a star lighted visitants to it from distant 
countries. Never prince had such visitants, so 
conducted. He had not the magnificent equipage 
that other kings have, but he was attended with 
multitudes of patients, seeking, and obtaining 


greatness than if he had been attended with 
crowds of princes, He made the dumb that at- 
tended him sing his praises, and the lame to leap 
for joy, the deaf to hear his wonders, and the 
blind ‘to see his glory. He had no guard of 
soldiers, nor magnificent retinue of servants ; 
but, as the centurion that had both, acknow- 
ledged, health and sickness, life and death, took 
orders from him. Even the winds and storms, 
which no earthly power can control, obeyed 
him ; and death and. the grave durst not refuse 
to deliver up their prey when he demanded it. 
He did not walk upon tapestry, but when he 
walked on the sea, the waters supported him. 
All parts of the creation, excepting sinful men, 
honored him as their Creator. He kept no 
treasure ; but when he had occasion for money, 
the sea sent it to him in the mouth of a fish. He 
had no bags, nor corn-fields ; but when he in- 
clined to make a feast, a few loaves covered a 
sufficient table for many thousands. None of 
all the monarchs of the world ever gave such en- 
tertainment. By these and many such things, 
the Redeemer’s glory shone through his ‘mean- 
ness, in the several parts of his life. Nor wasit 
wholly clouded at his death. He had not indeed 
that fantastic equipage of sorrow that other 
great persons have on such occasions. But the 
frame of nature solemnized the death of its au- 
thor: heaven and earth were mourners: the 
sun was clad in black ; and if the inhabitants of 
the earth were unmoved, the eafth itself trem- 
bled under the awful load. There were few to 
pay the Jewish compliment of rending their gar- 
ments ; but the rocks were not so insensible ; 
they rent their bowels. He had not a grave of 


Death and the grave might be proud of such a 
tenant in their territories; but he came not 
there as a subject, but as an invader, a conquer- 
or. It was then the king of terrors lost his 
sting, and on the third day the Prince of life tri- 
umphed over him, spoiling death and the grave. 
—Maclaurin. 
—_——.¢ 
— Buchanan Reed, in a poem describing a poet's 
“ Memory of a Nightfall,” has given us one of the 
most exquisite similitudes we have ever seen: 
I saw in the silent afternoon 
The overladen sun go down: 
While, in the opposing sky, the moon, 
Between the steeples of the town, 
Went upward like a golden scale 
Outweighed by that which sank beyond. 


en 
JUST ONE HOUR MORE! 


A young man of this city, who had grown up 
regardless of the claims of God and the Church, 
was sick unto death. His numerous associates 
—the “fast young men,” with whom he had pro- 
faned the day of God, and puffed the cigar, 
and sipped the wine-cup in some of the Sunday 
saloons which curse our beautiful city—were all 
absent. They had called for him and enquired 
after him until the death-flush stole in upon his 
cheek, and then they fled from his presence, as 
though it were the presence of anenemy. Aside 
from God and the unseen angels, only one was 
present, a sister, at whose dwelling he boarded, 
whose affection had yearned after him in all his 
neglect of home and piety, and was now, in his 
hour of peril, doubly interested for his welfare. 
With true sisterly interest and sympathy, she} 
sought, but in vain, to lead him to pions reflee- 
tion and earnest penitence. Seizing an oppor- 
tunity one day when the shadows of death sud- 
denly grew darker, she despatched an earnest 
message to the pastor of the church near by. 
In a few moments he was at the side of the 
couch of sickness. The sister whispered the 
name in the ear of her brother and then turned 
quickly away to hide the tear of anguish which 
his cold returning glance had started from its 
fountain. 

Pastor—My young friend, I have come in 
your hour of severe illness, “to ask after your 
spiritual welfare. May I converse with you? 
Youth—Please, sir, postpone your visit until 
to-morrow—I am very sick—I hope I shall get 
well—I will see my physician first—do, do wait 
until to-morrow. 

Pastor—it may be too late then. 
short in my conversation. 
until to-morrow. 

Youth—I must ask him again (the physician) 
whether I shall die soon. Do come again in the 
afternoon. 

Pastor—I think it is better to talk now. 
Your dear sister entreats me to do it now. I 
am afraid to wait until the afternoon. 

Youth—I will converse with you in one hour. 
I will send for the physician—lI will ask him at 
once. 

Pastor—Why not now? Do listen to my 
counsel now—I will speak to you of your best 
friend. Come— 

Youth—I say, not now. Come in one hour 
more—just one hour more. 

With a sad heart the servant of God bade 
him farewell for “one hour.” As ever, the 
hour soon passed, and just as he opened the 
door to hasten to his mission, a messenger met 
him to say that the youth was dead / 

Reader, just one hour more! How often 
you have heard that word, in substance, said; 
how often you have said it. The shadows of 
sickness have shut you in from labor, from 
pleasure, from society. The season of reflection 
came—of serious, deep, earnest reflection; you 
were hopefal of returning health, of longer life ; 
and you ventured to say, “Go thy way for this 
time ; when I have a convenient season, I will 
call for thee.”. You have been spared! How 
precious the long suffering of the Master toward 
you! Has the convenient season ever arrived ? 
Are you not waiting for repentance, until the 
last hope of life has fled? May it not be too 
late then? Why not now ?—Advocate. 


I will be 
You may not live 


‘Tue Best Way.—Timothy Titcomb writes as 
follows of Matrimony : 


When the honeymoon passes away, setting be- 
hind dull mountains, or dipping silently into the 
stormy sea of life, the trying hour of married 
life has come. Between the parties there are no 
more illusions. The feverish desire of posses- 
sion has gone, and all excitement receded. Then 
begins, or should, the business of adaptation. If 
they find that they do not love one another as 
they thought they did, they should double their 
assiduous attentions to one another, and be jeal- 
ous of everything which tends in the slightest 
way to separate them. Life is too precious to 
be thrown away in secret regrets or open differ- 
ences. And let me say to every one to whom 
the romance of life has fled, and who are discon- 
tented in the slightest degree with their condi- 
tions and relations, begin this reconciliation at 
once. 

Renew the attentions of earlier days. Draw 
your hearts close together. Talk the thing all 
over. Acknowledge your faults to one another, 
and determine that henceforth you will be all in 
all to each other ; and, my word for it, you 
shall findin your relation the sweetest oy earth 
hasfor you. There is no other way or you to 
do. If you are happy at home, you must be 


« 





His birth was mean on earth below ; but it | tled 


healing of soul and body : that was more true. 


his own, but other men’s graves opened to him.’ 


happy abroad ; the man or woman who has set- 
down upon the conviction that he or she is 
attached for life to an uncongenial yoke-fellow, 
and that there is no way of escape, has lost life ; 
there is no effort too costly to make which can 


restore to its setting upon the bo issi 
soe g upon som the missing 


POLITICS AND THE PULPIT. 


This “tract for the times,” by Professor Hen- 
try (“Dr. Oldham of Greystones”), is a very 
clever production. We give below a specimen 
of it, by transcribing what in his view that kind 
of political preaching is which ministers of the 
Gospel are authorized to give their people : 


“It is preaching Christianity in its relations to 
the political life of the nation. It is enforcing 
the spirit and principles of the Christian religion 
in their necessary application to the duties of 
citizens and the conduct of public affairs. It 
does not meddle with political questions, which 
are purely and wholly such, and to which the 
principles and precepts of Christianity stand in 
no relation, and have no application. “It deals 
only with political questions which are at the 
same time religious and moral in themselves, or 
in their consequences, or to which, in themselves, 
orinthe manner of their practical determination, 
the principles of religion and morals have a ne- 
cessary application, and it treats all such questions 
only from the point of view of the. Christian 
religion. This sort of ‘ political preaching ’—if 
men will so call it—is not to be surrendered to 
condemnation. It is not at variance with the pro- 
per functions of the public teacher. It belongs to 
them. We justify it. We vindicate its legiti- 
mate rights. Yet this is precisely the sort of 
preaching politicians have raised the outcry 
against. The other and really indefensible sort 
—the discussion of purely secular topics in a 
purely secular spirit—is, in point of fact, a mere- 
ly imaginary thing ; at least, we never heard of 
it as actually preached in any pulpit. Be this as 
it may, it is not this that corrupts politicians 
stigmatize. It is the application of the princi- 
ples of Christianity to the criticism of public 
affairs, it is the enforcement of men’s Christian 
duties as citizens, that they wish to repress. 
‘They have spared no pains, therefore, to render 
it odious—by raising a hue-and-cry against it—a 
clamor of watchwords,.some addressed to the 
pious sentiments of the religious, and some to 
the prejudices and passions of the profane. In 
this way a false and pernicious opinion has come 
quite widely to prevail, which the clergy them- 
selves too generally give in to—some because 
they are imposed upon by the fallacies it rests 
on; some from scruples about impairing their 
power to do good, by going counter to the cur- 
rent of opinion, even when they know it to be 
false; some from fear of incurring odium, or 
displeasing the laity in whose pockets their liveli- 
hood lies ; and some simply because it is their 
nature to imbibe, without reflection, the opinions 
that pass current around them, according to 
what old Jeremy Taylor says ; ‘It is the iniquity 
of men that they suck in opinion as the wild 
asses do the wind, without distinguishing the 
wholesome from the corrupted air, and then live 
upon it at a venture.’” 

True.—If you were to see a mat endeavoring 
all his life to satisfy his thirst by holding an emp- 
ty cup to his mouth, you would certainly despise 
his ignorance ; but if you should see others of 
finer understandings, ridiculing the dull satisfac- 
tion of one cup, and .thinking to satisfy their 
thirst by a variety of gilt and golden empty cups, 
would you think that these were even the wiser, 
or happier, or better employed than the object of 
their contempt? Now this is all the difference 
that you can see in the various forms of hapni- 


Nacsa eaeplt ~+ Wy ely sem Ur umU WUTIIU, 

the wit, the great scholar, the fine genius, the 
great statesman, the polite gentleman, unite all 
their schemes, and they can only show you more 
and various empty appearances of happiness. 
Give them all the world info their hands, let 
them cut and carve as they please, they can only 
make a greater variety of empty cups ; for, search 
as deep and look as far as you will, there is noth- 
ing here to be found that is nobler or greater 
than high eating and drinking, than rich dress 
and human applause, unless you look for it in the 
wisdom of laws and religion. Reader, reflect 
upon the vanity of all who live without godliness, 
that you may be earnest at the throne of grace, 
to be turned from the creature and seek for hap- 
piness in the Creator. The poorest Christian- 
who lives upon Christ, and walks in daily fellow- 
ship with God, is happier than the richest world- 
ling. Indeed, such only are happy. 


—>—__—- 


No Muppie Course 1x Reticron.—Often do 
we hear remiss professors strive to choke all for- 
ward holiness by commending the golden mean. 
A cunning discouragement—the devil’s sophistry ! 
The mean of virtue is between two degrees. It 
isa mean grace that loves a mean degree of 
grace, yet this is the staff with which the world 
beats all that would be better than themselves. 
What ! will you be singular—walk alone? But 
were not the apostles singular in their walking, 
a spectacle to the world? Did not Christ call 
for this singularity—What do ye more than 
others! You that are God’s peculiar people, 
will ye do no peculiar thing? Ye that> are 
separate from the world, will ye keep the world’s 
road? Must§the name of a Puritan dishearten 
us in the service of God? St. Paul said in his 
apology, ‘By that which they call heresy, so 
worship I the God of my fathers ;” and by 
that which profane ones call Puritanism, which 
is indeed zealous devotion, so let my heart de- 
sire to serve Jesus Christ—Old Puritan Writer. 


—— 
Seep To tHe Sowrer.—There are two ways of 
treating the seed. The botanist splits it up, 
and discourses on its curious characteristics ; 
the simple husbandman eats and sows—sows and 
eats. Similarly, there are two ways of treating 
the Gospel. <A critic dissects it—raises a moun- 
tain of debate about the structure of the whole, 
and the relation of its parts ; and when he is 
done with his argument, he is done. To him the 
letter is dead ; he neither lives on it himself, nor 
spreads it for the good of his neighbors. He 
neither eats nor sows. The disciple of Jesus, 
hungering for righteousness, takes the seed 
whole ; it is bread for to-day’s hunger, and seed 
for to-morrow’s supply. 

_ 

Beavtiru, anp True.—Well has a forcible 
writer said: “‘ Flowers are not trifles, as one 
might know from the pains God has taken with 
them everywhere ; not one unfinished, not one 
bearing the marks of brush or pencil. Fringing 
the eternal borders of mountain-winters, gracing 
the pulseless breast of the old gray granite, 
everywhere they are harmonizing. Murderers 
do not ordinarily wear roses in their buttonholes. 
Villains seldom train vines over cottage-doors.” 
And another adds: “‘ Flowers are for the young 
and for the old, for the grave and the gay, for 
the living and for the dead; for all but the 
guilty, and for them when they are penitent.” 
—American Agriculturist. 

$$ 

Tue Last Question.—A little boy on his 
death-bed was urging his father to repentance, 
and fearing he had made no impression, said, 
“ Father, I am going to Heaven ; what shall I 
tell Jesus is the reason why you won't love 
him ?” The father burst into tears, but before he 
could give the answer, his dear Sunday school 





boy had fallef asleep in Christ. 


THE JEWISH CALENDAR 


[The last fortnight in September embraces the 
New Year, and the most important feasts and fasts 
of the Rabbinical Calendar. The article following, 
on this subject, is from the October number of 
“The Israelite Indeed,” a publication edited bya 
converted Jew (G. R. Lederer), and under the 
general supervision of an association of Hebrew 
Christians in this country. Itis only $1 a-year, 
and is replete with valuable information that can 
scarcely be found elsewhere. Personal acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Lederer, and to some extent with 
the work that he and his co-laborers are quietly 
endeavoring to carry forward in behalf of their un- 
believing brethren according to the flesh, justifies 
our speaking in their favor with confidence. It is 
not to be wondered at that the labors of sincere 
and genuine converts, and there are a goodly num- 
ber of such notwithstanding all that is said to the 
contrary,are better directed and much more ef- 
fectual and discriminating than those of Christians 
not particularly skilled in Jewish character or 
education. The article will be read at this time 
with interest.] 


This month is generally called “Tishri;” the 
real Hebrew name, however, is “Ethanim,” and it 
commences on the seventeenth of September. In 
this month are the most important feasts and fasts, 
according to the law of Moses, and a good many 
additions from the Rabbins, “the precepts of 
men,” even in flat contradiction to the Divine 
ordinances. The Rabbins arbitrarily made the 
first day of this month New Year’s Day, while God 
commanded the month “ Nisan” to be-the first of 
the twelve, viz: the New Year. They cannot 
deny this fact ; and therefore they say, that Nisan 
(April) is indeed the head, or principal, among 
the rest of the months; but the first of Tishri 
(October) is the head of days, and therefore 
New Year’s Day. According to the law of God, 
this day is the feast of “ , Sethe ;” the Rab- 
bins added not only one day more to the feast, 
but declared it to be the season when the heaven: 
ly supreme court is in session, to judge the 
world, and peepeweny the Jews, and to determine 
everything which shall occur to every individual 
Jew: life, death, and what kind of death; health, 
sickness, and even how much one shall gain or lose 
in business, &c., &c.,is minutely appointed. No 
wonder, then, that these two days put every Jew 
in a condition of great solemnity and devotion. 
This is the best occasion to pray for long life, 
health, riches, and honor. The Rabbins also teach, 
that in these days every one’s sentence is written ; 
the righteous immediately to life, the wicked to 
death, and those who are half and half—like luke- 
warm water—are kept in suspension unto the day 
of atonement; and it depends from their conduct 
during the interval, whether they will be entered 
in the book of life, or in the black book. The 
blowing of the “ram’s horn” is done in such 
sounds as express nothing, neither joy nor mourn- 
ing, and are very strange to every other ear but to 
that of a Jew. Every sound has another name; 
and angels, with queer, cabilistic names, are ap- 
pointed to carry these sounds up before the Throne 
of Gjory. He who sits upon it, Jehovah, is said to 
be so pleased with this music, that he at once 
turns from the seat of justice to that of mercy, and 
tears in pieces all the, bands of Israel for another 


year. 

On the third day of Tishriis the fast of Geda- 
liah; on that day we are told that the Jewish 
chief, who was left in the land of Israel as the 
governor over the few who remained there, of the 
poorer classes of the people, appointed by the 
king of Babylon, was slain by the rebels, Ismael 
wa and his gang. (See 2 Kings xxv. 
On the fifth, Rabbi Akiba fell into the hands of 
the Romans during the wars of Bar Cochba, the 
false Messiah, and was put to a cruel death; also 
yoga others from the nation were slain on that 

ay. 

On the seventh, we are told, was given the sen- 
tence of God, that the whole generation who took 
part in worshipping the golden calf, should die in 
the wilderness. : 
_ The Sabbath xbich ia denentenr, “ts ciléd * the 
Sabbath of repentance,” and is one of the two Sab- 
baths on which the Rabbi of the Orthodox Jews 
preaches, if preaching it can be called. The Rabbi 
has six months’ time to prepare an essay on some 
point in the Talmud, in which he shows his wit 
and learning ; and well he may prepare, because 
the learned among the congregation rally around 
him, and watch closely whether he says anything 
which does not concur with some Rabbi who lived 
before him, or makes some, according to their 
opinion, wrong conclusion. Woe unto him, if they 
catch him in any of these things; a controversy 
then begins, which, to a non-Jew seems like a vio- 
lent quarrel among uncivilized people. In former 
times it was not a rare thing, that enraged zealots 
dragged the poor Rabbi down from his pulpit, and 
pulled his gray beard. But whether the derashah 
preaching) ended this way, or peaceably, the un- 
learned people—the vast majority, therefore—stood 
in awe, and admired the great wisdom and know- 
ledge which fell from the lips of their Rabbi, 
although his language were unto them like Chinese 
tous. They left the synagogue, and said to each 
other, “ He is a great man in Israel; may he live a 
hundred years.” 

On the ninth is the day of preparation for the 
Day of Atonement. This is a very notable day ; 
because eating and drinking on that day are con- 
sidered as meritorious as fasting on thenext. The 
reason which the Rabbins give for that not very 
unpleasant good work—to eat and drink—is this: 
Every Jew has, if he observes the regular daily 
prayers and blessings, to repeat one hundred 
blessings every day ;* this day, however, he ought 
to speak ten times as many, namely, one thousand. 
This is also the day on which every pious Jew tries 
to be released from all his promises, vows, and 
oaths, which he made during the past year. This 
is done by a court of three men, before whom he 
stands, and says that he regrets having promised, 
or sworn, or vowed, and wishes to be released. 
He reads a long story from a hook, of which, in 
most cases, neither he nor the judges understand 
one word. After he has finished, the three judges 
say: “ Thou art unloosed,” three times, and he is 
free. Then he sits down as judge; and one of the 
three rises, in order to get rid of his obligations ; 
and thus the ceremony is repeated until all are free. 
There are places where they are very pious, and 
apply to each other the forty stripes, less one,as a 
kind of atonement for sins, for which they have 
deserved this punishment, according to the law of 
Moses. That they take care not to hurt each other 
is understood ; they want only the form of a thing, 
and not the thing itself, if it is of such a nature as 
receiving a whipping. Inshort, everything is done 
on that day to come off with as little sin as pos- 
sible, that there may remain not very much to be 
forgiven. 

On the tenth day is the great Day of Atonement. 
The description of this “Sabbath of sabbaths ” 
we may omit, as probably most, or all, of our read- 
ers are well acquainted with it. One thing, how- 
ever, we would mention, which may be new to 
Christians, viz: after the great day has been spent 
in fasting, weeping, and praying, in an unknown 
tongue; and when the sound of the long blowing 
of the horn has ceased, and the blessing of the 
moon has been performed, then every one hastens 
to reach his home, and to break his fast. After the 
gnawing hunger is satisfied, the husband goes out 
in the yard, selects a place fer the tabernacle, and 
drives one pole, at least, into the earth ; or, in other 
words, begins to build the tabernacle for the next 
coming feast. This is: done, it is said, to silence 
Satan, the accuser, who otherwise would come be- 
fore God, and. would say: “Now, see here thy 
people; what are they doing, after thou didst for- 
give them their sins? They eat and drink, and do 
not even think of doing some good work.” But, as 
they immediately engage in keeping the command 
of making a tabernacle, the enemy must keep his 
peace. 

On the fifteenth day commences the Feast of 
Tabernacles. The Rabbins added the sixteenth ; 
and both are kept as Sabbaths, with the exception 
of preparing food and smoking @ cigar, big 
allowed. Nobody is allowed to taste an, thing be- 


fore he has spoken the blessing over the Lulab. 
Again, we beet here with a remarkable abies 





i j li in which 

2 d #Dlessing”’ is applied to those prayers 
the eT esed art Ss ; Jehovah our God,”’ occurs ; oo _ 
is done while taking a drink of water, a bit of bread, or a » &e. 


+ The branch of a palm-tree is called “* Lulab,”’ in the rabbini- 


law. In the law of Moses, the command reads @ 

follows: “And ye shall take you, on the first day, 
a nice fruit of a tree, branches of a 8, ant 
the boughs of thick trees and willows of the broo 
and ye shall rejoice before the Lord.” The ‘ral 
binical command is, to take a fruit from’a tree, the: 
wood of which smells just like the fruit; and this 


~~ Pa 


has caused the poor Jews to give sometimes & 

fruit, which it 
not even eatable, because it was b: ‘from 
Gate, or some other'island in the Mediterranean 


hundred dollars and more for such a 


a. : 

On the twenty-first day is another self-made feast; 
called “ Hoshannah Rabbah.” On this day, ipis 
said, all sentences and decrees which have been 
pronounced on the days on which the heavenly 
court was in session, are sealed, and every recourse 
is vain, no appeal being possible. 

On the twenty-second day is the feast of the 
Solemn congregation. The Rabbins added a ninth 
one, the twenty-third, and called it “The Day of 
Rejoicing with the Law.” In old Orthodox Jewish 
synagogues, there are quite tumultuous proceed} 
ings. e scrolls of the law are taken out from 
the shrine, old and young dance with them around 
the Almemar, and sweetmeats, cakes, and brandy, 
are distributed freely in the house of -worship. 
This closes the feast in the month of Tishri. 


——.——___ 
LOSS OF LIFE ON MONT BLANC. 


- Mr. Young, the editor of The Albion, lately travel- 
ling in Europe, writes'thus to his paper concerning 
the accident by which four men lost their lives 
while returning from an ascent of Mt. Blanc: 


This day week, the 15th of August, in the after. 
noon, Messrs. Vavassor, Rochester, and Fuller— 
two Welshmen and an Englishman on an Alpine 
excursion—crossed the Col du Géant in safety, 
having accomplished by far the most difficult and 
dangerous portion of this route from Chamouni to 
Cormayeur. One may imagine them, fatigued as 
they must have been, looking down with something 
like satisfaction to the church-spire of the village 
whence I write, which lay perhaps eight or nine 
thousand feet directly beneath them. Within forty- 
eight hours, the mangled remains of these my coun- 
trymen, and of one of the three guides who 
accompanied them, were laid to restein the burial- 
ground attached to the church, in full view, as it 
were, of the spot whereon they had lost their lives. 
Having just visited their graves, and participatin 
of necessity in the mournful interest which so on 
and recent an occurrence has excited in a small 
community, I am impelled to disburthen myself 
concerning it. 

These unfortunate travellers perished mainly 
through their own imprudence, in undertaking @ 
task for which they were physically unfit ; partl 
through the imprudence of the head guide (Fred. 
eric Tairraz,a well-known name, and the brether 
of the well-known Jean Tairraz, who keeps the 
Hotel de Mont Blanc at Aosta), who, to save them - 
in their exhausted condition the labor of descend- 
ing from ledge to ledge of rock, was tempted to 
deviate from the roadway route to take them on an 
easier course down a snow-slope. They were at- 
tached by a cord. Mr. Fuller, a heavy man and 
utterly prostrated, slipped and fell, dragging the 
others with him. It was described as all over in 
.amoment. The guides, who must have been unus- 
ually weakened, or unusually bungling, could not 
arrest the downward rush. The two who escaped 
were the first and the last, and they, holding the 
cord only wound round the wrist, cast it off, after 
being hurried one-third of the way to destruction, 
and so saved themselves. It is said that the chief 
guide, who was in the centre. was not attached to 
the others ; but whether he was swept away in 
the rush, or was precipitated forward in the effort 
to assist his charge, is a mystery that must remain 
unsolved. Headlong over snow, and ice, and rock, 
bounded the four unfortunates, whose sufferings 
must, however, have been of the briefest—yells of 
despair and agony being vented by Tairraz alone. 
Their crushed and distorted bodies were found 
next morning more than a thousand feet below the 
spot where their involuntary glissade commenced, 
lying apart from each other at varying distances, 
the rope having twice been severed. The alarm 
was ae at rer by the survivors, who 
managed to cramdawryegégg geet 
of England here at the motnent oe ct the Church 
decent disposal of the three Pr2, 1° ‘°ked to the 
mains, and performed over them t victims’ re- 
his calling. There were present at the of 
mony about thirty English visitors. As it was 
sential to identify the deceased, the papers found 
on their persons were examined. One of them 
carried with him to his melancholy doom a letter 
from his mother, wherein she besought him to be 
very careful in his excursions, inasmuch as she had 
heard that the lateness of the season, and unusual 
quantity of snow, would render more than common 
caution necessary! At a couple of hours’ eleva- 
tion, or thereabout, above Cormayeur, and on the 
passage towards this very Col du Géant, there has 
been erected of late years a Pavilion, or look-out 
house, often visited by loungers in the neighbor- 
hood, being a station, as it were, on the way to the 
upper regions. Well, on that Wednesday after- 
noon, between five and six o’clock,a party was 
just leaving it, when their attention was arrested 
by a singular sound, not like that of an avalanche, 
but rather—as they remarked to each other at the 
time—like the hurtling noise made by several 
large stones sweeping together down a precipitous 
slope. There can scarcely be a doubt that the 
rush then and there heard was the deathfall of the 
poor fellows above them. Such at least was the 
conviction of the party, when they learned the dis- 
aster that had occurred! 

—_—_—_—_—————— 


Persecutions in Madagascar.—A Cape Town paper 
of the 6th July, gives some deeply interesting let- 
ters received from Madagascar, which were read 
at tlie annual meeting of the Missionary Society 
in the South African capital. From one of these 
published letters, we learn that the Queen, who 
has been a most implacable enemy of the missiona- 
ries, has really allowed the succession to be deter- 
mined by lot, and that the appointment has fallen 
upon Prince Rakotondradama, who is reported to 
be a friend. of the Christians. The appointment 
was made with great ceremony. This intelligence 
is of the highest importance, and will be hailed 
with joy by all friends of missions. fe 
The following affecting letter from a Christian 
convert, one of the victims of the insane hatred of 
the present Queen to the Gospel, will show what 
occasion the native Christians have for gratitude 
in the appointment of a Christian sovereign : 


“ AnTaNaNaRIvo, Oct. 15, 1859. 

“On the third of July, 1857, at the great assem- 
bly then held, the writer of the above and many 
others were condemned to death, and thirteen of 
ihe number were ‘then put to death by stoning, as 
-elated in former letters. They were tied to posts, 
und the people were collected together and made 
to stone them with stones till they died. After 
death their heads were cut off and placed on poles, 
anf their bodies were left to be devoured by dogs 
and the fowls of the air. The rest made their es- 
cape, but were pursued. I and two others escaped. 
We hasteved into thorough concealment. Our 
wives were taken and put into fetters of the most 
dreadful kind, and they were then driven on every 
Sabbath day for seven months into the public mar- 
kets to be stared at by the Ee bua and to teach 
them a lesson, and to show the Queen's contempt 
for the Christian Sabbath. No fetters so dreadful- 
ly large had ever been before in Madag K 
Two hundred old spades had been used in the 
manufacture of one set, and, if not assisted by 
others, the prisoners could not rise from the 
ground. For seven months they were thus exhibit- 
ed on the Sabbath day in the market places. My 
wife Rabodo died on the 4th of March, 1859, and 
mapy of the others are also dead. And the wives 
of those who were kiJled were pursued and taken. 
Some of them have been sold as slaves; some 
have been put in fetters as above; and our chil- 
dren and all our property, down to the value of the 
smallest coin, have been taken from us; so that 
those who remain are in a state of the greatest 
poverty and wretchedness, having no subsistence, 
either food or clothing, but what we obtain by 
begging. For we must still keep in eoncealment ; 
we are still hunted after; and proclamations are 
still being made to the people to hunt for us, even 
up to this present time. But the rest of the Chris- 
tians, those upon whom the sorrows of persecution 
have not fallen, are going on well; praise be to 








ll the Jews, instead of the 
eal language, and has been adopted by a Jows, 
real Heb Tew name, which is “ Cappoth Temarim.”’ 


God, who keeps the heart from fainting." — Chronicle 











THE EVANGELIST, OCTOBER 4, 1860. 








while it is e 
ficial to the tree. A chemicalarriter on the subject 
says : “The oxydation or rusting of the iron by 
the sap, evolves ammonia, which, as the sap rises, 
will of course impregnate every particle of the 
foliage, and prove too severe a dose for the del- 
icate palate of intruding insects.” The writer 
recommends driving half a dozen nails into the 
trank. Several experiments of the kind resulted 


successfully —Charleston Mercury. 


Mepicat Quatimies or THE Carrot.—Not only 
do carrots give strength and endurance to sound 
horses, but also give recovery and health to such 
asare sick. There is nothing better, perhaps 
none so good. 
ly diuretic and laxative, but as the horses be- 
come accustomed to them, these effects cease to 
be produced. ‘They also improve the state of 
the skin. They form a good substitute for grass, 
and an excellent alterative for horses out of con- 
dition. To sick and idle horses they render corn 
unnecessary. They are beneficial in all chronic 
diseases connected with breathing, and have a 
marked influence on chronic cough and broken 
wind. They are serviceable in diseases of the 
skin, and in combination with oats, restore a 
worn horse much sooner than oats alone— 
Stewart on Stable Economy. 








Facrs ror Poor Farmers.—Those farmers 
who have most difficulty to make both ends 
meet, always plow most and keep most stock. 
Now these men take the true plan to keep them- 
selves always poor, because their crops and stock 
are always poor and bring little. So writes 
John Johnston, in a letter to the Secretary of 
our State Society; and he thus illustrates his 
statement : “It is good profit to raise three 
hundred bushels of wheat from ten acres, but 
when it takes thirty acres to raise that amount, 
it is raised at a loss. So it is with cattle and 
sheep—you will see the thinking farmer making 
four-year old steers worth from $60 to $80 each, 
and his neighbors’ at the same age not worth 
over $25 to $40.” His advice to the latter is, 
“if his land is exhausted, he should plow no 
more than he can thoroughly manure. Seed 
with clover and grass, and let it rest, and that 
field will not only pay well for tillage, but it will 
furnish manure (if rightly managed) to make 
another field of the same size rich also.” And 
then keep it rich, do not run it with grain until 
again exhausted, or “the latter end of that land 
will be worse than the first.”—Country Gentle- 
man. 





Derr Piowine anp Muck.—A correspondent 
of the Boston Cultivator, writing of a visit to 
Vermont, speaks of a farmer in Caledonia 
county, who “a few years ago discovered, what 
many farmers have yet to learn, viz: that he 
possessed two farms in one—an % and an 
under one. His upper farm is a light, sandy 
soil, which has been cropped for a long series of 
years. Immediately beneath it is a subsoil. of 
marly loam. By deep plowing and thorough 
pulverization, these soils are made capable of 
producing paying crops of all kinds. His inva- 
riable rule is twelve inches.. The farm also 
contains a valuable muck bed, which has been 
used in a variety of forms ; in its crude state 
upon grass and grain with considerable success ; 
in composts with barnyard manure for corn and 
potatoes, and also for the latter, as well, after it 
has passed the laboratory of the hog-pen. 
Where it had been applied to a field of Spring 
rye upon a sandy ridge, its effects were apparent 
in the increased length of the stalk and fulness 
of the heads, indicating fall one-third more than 
where it had received no dressing.” 





Woot eg oN carers Oe 
countryman in the city,” signing hi “ Steu- 
ben,” gives, in The Rural New-Yorker, some 
notes of a visit to a great wool-house in Roches- 
ter, where he saw three hundred thousand ds 
of American wool in store, most, if not all of it, 
grown in Western New York. That purchased 
in different markets was put up in different piles, 
and its examination confirmed “Steuben” in 
what he thonght he discovered more than twen- 
ty years since, viz: “that sheep grown on lime- 
stone soils: will uce more and better wool 
than on other .’ He says: 

“T am fully satisfied that you may take two 
hundred sheep of one flock, equal in all respects 
as to e and condition, divide the flock, and 
leave in Monroe, and take the other half to 
the beech and maple lands of Cattaraugus, giv- 
ing each flock the same chance as to quantity of 
feed ; and the Monre flock will out-shear the 
Cattaraugus one by three-fourths of a pound to 
the sheep, while a like improvement will be visi- 
ble in the fibre and felting properties of the 
wool.” 





Tae Rearine Macnine Known 10 ovr Cet- 
mc Forrratuers !—Truly, there is “nothing 
new under the sun.” A correspondent of the 
Gloucester Chronicle thus writes as to reaping 
machines: “It may, perhaps, be interesting to 
you, and to your readers, to learn that those 
‘utter barbarians,’ as our British ancestors have 
been wont to be called, were before us in many 
of those inventions which are supposed to be the 
result of modern ingenuity. I am not prepared 
to say that they the steam plow, but that 
they had reaping machines there can be no 
doubt in the minds of those who read the follow- 
ing much-over-looked of Pliny, who 
wrote between the years 60 and 70 of the Chris- 


bus rotis per i » jumento, in con- 
trarium juncto, ite direpte in vallum cadunt spicie? 

“ «Of reaping itself, there are various methods : 
in the broad plains of the Gauls, enormous ma- 


chines, with teeth set in-a row, placed on two 
wheels, are driven h the corn, a 
horse being attached to it in a contrary way to the 
usual mode of ing horses. Thus the corn, 

cut off, falls into the furrow.’—Pliny’s Nat- 
val History," Book XV IIL, chap. 30. 

“ Some question may arise whether we should 
translate ‘ vallum,’ as it occurs in the latter part 
of this sentence, differently from the sense given 
that word at the begi , vallus being a van, 
or machine (see orth’s Dictionary), and 
‘vallum’ being a trench, or farrow. If we adopt 


When first given, they are strict-. 


the latter translation, then it follows that our 
ancestors had already attained that excellence in 
their machine, which was with such difficulty 


_ effected in those of modern construction. If, on 


the other hand, we translate it as the machine 
itself, then they had accomplished that which 
our modern inventors haye not yet succeeded in, 
for they must have made the machine not only 
to reap, but to carry away the corn.” 





A Coxtzce Proressor on THE Horse.—Up in 
Massachusetts they do not seem to think it dis- 
creditable in a college professor to know some- 
thing about practical matters. Prof. Clark, of 
Amherst College, rode around the or ae 
Springfield to give the people an idea e 
manner in which a gentleman should sit his horse, 
and took a premium for horsemanship ; he acted 
on horse-committees, and made the presentation 
speeches, when the premiums were announced 
at the National Horse Show, in a way that 
showed he had lungs and oo energy, as 
rwell as brains. The next we hear of him he is 
delivering a “ two-horse” address on horses, and 
keeping a very large audience, many of them 
standing, in close atteution, for more than an 
hour : : 

« He said that the horses of Massachusetts were 
100,000, and worth $10,000,000 ; that horses of 
right breed and training were better than oxen ; 
that the proper height of a horse was 15 hands, 
and the proper weight for all work was 1,000 
pounds ; that length of limbs was not favorable 
to erdurance ; that a small, clean head, straight 
from the ear to the nose, with a large nostril 
and thin lip was desirable ; that a dishing-faced 
horse was apt to be ugly ; and that short lips 


indicate a hard mouth. A face broad between 


the eyes indicates courage and intelligence. The 
neck of a horse should be straight under side, 
and crested thin on top. A thick crest usually 
belongs to a sluggish animal. The windpipe 
should be clean, and have thin surroundings ; 
the withers high and sharp ; the back short, so 
that its length from hip to shoulder should not 
exceed the length from hip to stifle. A sloping 
shoulder is less likely to stumble than a perpen- 
dicular one. The lower a horse’s knee, the fas- 
ter the animal. A stout, stiff pastern is more 
easily injured than a long, springy ove. Broad 
chested horses are better for draft, and deep- 
chested ones better for travel. Crooked hocks are 
apttobespavined. The foot ofa horse should be 
round and full-frogged. Short, fine haired horses 
are easiest groomed. Shoeing horses is some- 
times attended with benefit. The old Eclipse 
horse, that never was passed, or lost a bet, that 
won $75,000, and was sold for $350, died. in 


| England in 1780 at the age of 25.” 





Ss 


Authorship of the Farewell Address—The Religious 
Character of Washington. 

Below we give one or two extracts from the 
recent work of Mr. Everett, published by Sheldon 
& Co. Perhaps no topic connected with the life 
and labors of Washington has called forth so much 
recent discussion as that of the authorship of the 
Farewell Address. The claims of Madison and 
Hamilton, especially of the latter, to a controlling 
agency in its preparation, have been recently urged 
by relatives or friends. Public opinion has been 
exceedingly unsettled on that point, and it being 
very desirable to arrive at clear ideas respecting 
the authorship of so celebrated a production, we 
extract a paragraph concerning it, in which Mr, 
Everett contributes by his simple statement to aid 
in making up a judgment: 

Hamilton first prepared the address, thrown 
wholly into a “new form,” and then digested in 
another paper, in connection with Mr. Madison’s 
short address, the thoughts and suggestions ap- 
pended to it, as we have seen, in Washington's 
original draught. The President gave a decided 

referenee to the “ new form,” and, after very care- 
Fal revision by him, it was published on the 19th of 
September, 1796. 

Of the documents and papers connected with 
this interesting production, there have been pre- 
served in addition to most if not all the correspon- 
dence between Washington and Hamilton, Wash- 
ington’s original rough draft of a farewell address, 
and Hamilton’s revision of it (these two papers 
exist only in the copies taken by Mr. Sparks, the 
original having disappeared), and Hamilton’s origi- 
nal draught of an address in the “new form.” 
There is also preserved among Hamilton’s papers, 
“An abstract of points to form an address,” which 
appears to have been drawn up by him as a guide 
in preparing his original draught. Hamilton’s 
original draught, as revised and corrected, and 
adopted by Washington, has disappeared. 

The original manuscript of the Farewell Address, 
from which it was printed, is in existence, and is 
wholly in the handwriting of Washington. It con- 
tains very many corrections, erasures, and interlin- 
eations, which are also all in Washington’s hand- 
writing. It was presented to the editor of the 
paper in which it was published, Claypole, at his 
request, by Washington himself; and at Claypole’s 
decease it was purchased for twenty-five hundred 
dollars, by James Lenox, Esq., of New York, who 
has caused a very carefully prepared edition of it 
to be privately printed, with the variations accu- 
rately noted in the margin. 

From a careful and thorough examination, says 
Mr. Everett, of the authorship of the Address as 
drawn up by Hamilton and published by Washing- 
ton to the people of the United States, commencin 
with the material portions of Mr. Madison’s draft 
of 1792, it presents, in a more developed form, the 
various ideas contained in Washington’s original 
draft, and treats, in argumentative connection, the 
topics therein more aphoristically propounded ; the 
whole combined with original suggestions of a 
kindred type from Hamilton’s own pen. Great 
skill is evinced by him in interweaving, in its prop- 
er place, every suggestion contained in Washing- 
ton’s draft spe a single exception); nor is there 
believed to be anything superadded by Hamilton, 
of which the germ at least cannot be found in 
Washington’s draft, in-his multifarious correspon- 
dence, or in other productions unquestionably from 
his pen. 

A single topic contained in Washington’s draught 
was excluded, with his full consent and approba- 
tion, from the published address. The passage in 

uestien consisted of suggestions of a personal 
character—an indignant allusion to the efforts 
made by “some of the gazeties of the United 
States,” by misrepresentations and falsehoods, “to 
wound his reputation and feelings,” and “to weaken 
if not entirely destroy the confidence ” reposed in 
him by the country; a proud assertion of the up- 
rightness of his intentions ; a touching demand of 
respect for “ the gray hairs of a man” who had 
passed the prime of his life in the service of the 
country, that he may “ be suffered to pass quietly 
to his grave ;” with a concluding observation that 
his fortune had not been improved by the emolu- 
ments of office. 

The biegrapher is of opinion that the omission 
of this part of the address, which is referred to, 
was anerror. The fact, however, that the p e 
though touching Washington's own feelings keenly, 
was left out in deference to the judgment of Ham- 
ilton, is a proof at once of his modesty and respect 
for the opinion ofhis friend. .  . : 

Washingten’s religious impressions were in har- 
mony with the rest of his character—deep, ration- 
al, and practical. Washington was brought up in 
the Episcopal communion, and was a member of 
the vestry of two churches. He was at all times a 
regular attendant on public worship, and an occa- 
sional partaker of the communion ; and is believed 
habitually to have b the day with the reading 
of the Scriptures an — in his closet. His 
private correspondence, his general orders, and his 
public acts of all kinds, contain devout recognitions 
of a Divine Providence in the government of the 
world, and his whole life bears witness to the influ- 
ence of a prevailing sense of religious responsibil- 
ity. In his last moments he breathed a truly pious 
spirit of resignation. In his own affecting words, 
he died “hard,” but he was “not afraid to go.” 
Though prevented, by the rapid progress of his dis- 
ease, at the almost weet ae oe ee 
organs from expressi is feelings, he manifes 
to the last the scteniocien of a sincere Christian to 





the will of the great Disposer. 


A VISIT TO BLARNEY CASTLE. 

Next morning—Thursday—we rose refreshed, 
.and after a pleasant ride to Blackstone Castle, and 
around the suburbs of Cork, which we found to be 
a very beautiful city, embosomed in hills clothed 
with magnificent forest trees, and verdure worthy 
of the Emerald Isle, we engaged an Irish jaunty- 
car, and jogged off on a ride of some four or five 
miles, to the famous Blarney Castle. Aside from 
the strange power attributed to the act of kissing 
a certain stone, near the top of this old castle, 
called the Blarney Stone—which, by the way, is a 
somewhat dangerous feat—the old ruin itself is an 
object of great interest to the antiquary. It was 
built about the year 1450, and was long the resi- 
dence of the lords of Muskerry, Barons of Blarney 
and Earls of Uloncarty.. The part of the ruin 
where is the old Blarney Stone, kissed quite smooth 
by the osculatory touches of its myriad of visitors, 
is an old massive donjon tower, covered with ven- 
erable ivy, and about 120 feet in height. It isa 
singular fact, that the word Blarney, now 80 uni- 
versally known, is derived from the marvellous 
properties ascribed to kissing this stone. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of the old popular ‘songs 
relating to this singular notion : 

‘“‘ The groves of Blarney, 
They look so charming, 
Down by the purling 
Of swect silent ‘streams. 

‘¢ There is a stone there 
That whoever kisses 
O! he never misses 
To grow eloquent. 

“ Don’t hope to hinder him ; 
Or to bewilder him, 

Sure he’s a pilgrim 
From the Blarney Stone.’’ 

Whether the stone possesses any virtue or not, 
one thing is certain—that the natives of this part 
of the Emerald Isle possess, in no small degree, the 
quality it is said to impart. The beggars, who will 
follow you in companies of two or three to a 
dozen, for two or three miles, some with mountain 
dew, consisting of goats’ milk and Irish whiskey, 
will not leave you until they have blarneyed you 
outof some change. Their pertinacity, and perse- 
verance, and good humor under rebuffs, are really 
amusing, if they are troublesome. I felt repaid 
by the study of Irish character and human nature, 
for the sixty or seventy cents, and the annoyance 
that a walk of some four miles through the “gap 
of Dunloe” cost me, while feeing these votaries of 
the Blarney Stone. And yet these persons, mostly 
girls and young women, were not ordinary beg- 
gars, but what are called around there farmers’ 
daughters, who think it no disgrace thus to follow 
and to blarney visitors, and especially American 
visitors, out of their loose change. 

Their repartees and appeals are sometimes very 
amusing, and even witty—“Take a little of the 
mountain dew, ye’r honor.” “O no, I’m a Father 
Matthew man, I don’t drink whiskey.” 

“Qh, but shure and y’re a nice young man, sir— 
take a little of the goat’s milk, sir.” 

“Young man, indeed! I’ve a daughter as old as 
you, and she has four little girls herself.” 

“Shure and she'll have more, sir; and its a kind 
leddy she is—and the childer are purty craters, 
I’m sure of that.” 

The Irish leech knew the right side of a grand- 
father, 3000 miles away from home, and one shilling 
(or quarter) was thgycost of this literal specimen 
of Irish blarney—and a cup of goats milk—with 
no whiskey, however.—Cor. NV. Y. Chronicle. 


Crea CR Sie 

Your Spirit— We sometimes exhort our lay breth- 
ren on finance, prayer-meetings, etc. May we say 
one word, brother itinerant preacher, to you? We 
will take the following things for granted : 

1. That the preaching day is a cold day in Au- 
tumn ; 

2. That the house is not warmed ; 

3. That there is no wood inor round the church; 

4. That the stove door is gone; 

5. That the pipe is rusted, broken, fallen ; 

6. That the brethren are slow in gathering ; 

7. That they are cold-hearted and chew tobacco 
freely ; and, 

8. That very few of them have a spirit of prayer. 

You will, as a matter of course, if you are human, 
have some stir of heart at such things—may bea 
rise of indignation. Be careful. However much 
you may feel, watch your lips, especially in the 
pulpit. Don’t scold, don’t; it will do harm, do you 
harm, do the people harm, do the cause which you 
love harm. Gently, kindly, warmly, lovingly re- 
prove; and whenat last the work of reform begins, 
you will be glad you did not fret. The people like 
aman who keeps his temper, and they don’t like a 
preacher who shows a bad temper, either in the 
pulpit or out of the pulpit.— Western ( Methodist) 
Advocate. $ 


Thrilling Adveature—SrruccLe with A RatTLe- 
SNAKE.—A young man named Frederick Smith, em- 
ployed as teamster upon the farm of Mr. Chas. 
Stumeke, near the town of Bourbon, Crawford 
county, Mo., had a most wonderful escape, a few 
days since, from a horrible death. He was engag- 
ed in putting wood upon his wagon, when a rattle- 
snake of the largest dimensions, sprang from its 
hiding place under the pile of wood and proceeded 
to coil its slimy body about his arm. The young 
man grew deadlyesick at ihe touch and sight, and 
would probably have given way under the shock, 
but for the words of encouragement that came, 
just at the critical moment, from a companion 
near by. 

Following the suggestions of his companion, he 
seized the head of the hissing reptile in a manner 
that prevented it from using its fangs, and held it 
off firmly from the arm. Finally, the snake, feeling 
that it was about getting the worst of the battle, 
increased the pressure of its folds upon the arm. 
This caused great pain, though it did not induce 
young Smith to slacken his hold upon the head. 
It was the struggle for life, and to have loosened 
the grasp upon the snake’s head, would unquestion- 
ably have resulted in death. The young man, there- 
fore, held on firmly until his companion came to 
the rescue, and aided in unfolding the snake from 
the arm. After being released,a reaction followed 
the intense excitement under which Smith had 
labored, which caused him to fall with exhaustion. 
The reptile was soon dispatched, when it was 
found that he measured four feet and three inches 
in length, and.carried thirty-three rattles. — Si. Louis 
Evening News. 
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MACGREGOR’S 
PATENT 


Warming and Ventilating Furnaces. 


Also a new Steam Heating Furnace for 
HEATING PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, 
HALLS, STORES, éc., 
Carpenter’s Elevated Oven and &t Nicholas Ranges. 
For sale wholesale and retail. 


WILLIAM H. CORY, 117. Beekman street. 





George L. Cannon, 


No. 54 EAST ‘TH STREET, between Broadway and 
University Place, New York, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
Eurmaces, Ranges, 
And all Apparatus necessary for 
W. ‘G AND VENTILATING BUILDINGS, &c. 
Leeds’ P: t Hot Water Furnace.—Cannon’s Scfoll Furnace.— 





The Constitution, Hayes’, Republic, National, and Charter Oak 
RANGES. 


AND ONE 
DESTINED TO CREATE A SENSATION. 
Just Published. 


THE SUNNY SOUTH; 
Or, the Southerner at Home, 


Embracing Five Years’ Experience of a Northern Governess, in the 
Land of Sugar, Rice, Tobacco, and Cotton. Edited by Professor 
J. H. Incranam, of Mississippi. Handsomely bound in one vol- 
ume,12mo. 526 pages. Price, $1 25. v 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tas Sunny Sovru.—We have rarely peeped within the covers of 
@ more appetizing volume. Although not intended as an answer to 
the foul untruths in the Uncle Tom trash of the last ten years, it 
nevertheless does unmercifully hurl back to their source all lies of 
such a nature, and we are glad to believe that the book will be 
read in thousands of Northern homes. The South, also, should 
take to it benignantly, for independent of its truthfulness and in- 
tegrity it is one of the liveliest and most entertaining books of the 
year.—TZimes, Greensboro, N. C. 

Tar Sunny Sovru.—This volume gives, so far as we can judge, 
faithful pictures of Southern life, without prejudice. The scenes 
presented are quite different from an ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ and 
we think the portraits painted are in very nearly natural colors.— 
Boston Daily Bee. 


GOOD BOOKS! CHOICE BOOKS!! 


THE WRITINGS OF THE 


Rev. J. H. Ingraham, LL.D. 


NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 


The Throne of David: 


From the Consecration of the Shepherd of Bethlehem to the Rebel- 
lion of Prince Absalom. Being an illustration of the Splendor, 
Power, and Dominion of the Reign of the Shepherd King, ina 
series of Letters, wherein the magnificence of Judea is shown to 
the reader, as if by an eye witness. By the Rev. J. H. Incranam, 
LL.D. One velume,12mo. Cloth. 603 pages. Price, $1 25. 


The Pillar of Fire, 
OR, ISRAEL IN BONDAGE. 


By the Rev. J. H. InGranam, author of the ‘Prince of the House 
of David.’ One volume, 12mo. Cloth. 600 pages. Price, 
$1 25. 


The Prince of the House of David: 
OR, THREE YEARS IN THE HOLY CITY, 


Ina series of letters relating as if by an eye witness, all the 
scenes and wonderful incidents in the 


Life of Jesus of Nazareth, 


From his Baptism in Jordan to his Crucifixion on Calvary. By the 
Rey. J. H. IncRanaM, Rector of Christ Church, and of St. Thomas’ 
Hall, Holly Springs, Mississippi. One volume, 12mo. Cloth. 
472 pages. Price, $1 25. 

Copies of either of the above books will be sent by mail to any 
person in the United States, upon receipt of $1 25, by addressing 
the publisher, GEO. G. EVANS, No. 439 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. 


IF YOU WANT ANY KIND OF BOOKS 


SEND TO 


Geo. G. Evans’s Gift Book Establishment, 
No. 439 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


SEND FOR A COMPLETE CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 
which will be mailed to you, free of expense. 

Order any book of a moral character that you may want, remit 
the retail price, together with the amount required to pay the postage, 


purchase books, is at 


The Eieadquarters 
OF 


GEORGE G. EVANS, 


No. 489 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Plough, Loom, and Anvil. 


Opp Voivmms of this work, strongly and handsomely bound and 
in perfect order, are forwarded to old subscribers to supply sets, 
for $1 60, postage prepaid. Also, odd numbers, to complete sets, 
for 12 cents each, in postage stamps in either case. 

The few who are in arrears for the werk are earnestly requested to 
remit wi longer delay. é 
Address, 





J. A. NASH, 
185 Water street, New York. 


FOR THE DEAF. 
HASLAM’S ARTIFICIAL EARS. Immediate Relief. Can be con- 
cealed. Admirably adapted to persons attending church, or any 
assembly. Can be worn with hat or bonnet on or off. Fit snug] 
to the head. Send your address to OS. , 429 Broad- 
way, New York, and a full descriptive Circular will be forwarded 
to any address. 


THE AMERICAN 


This unrivalled pump, noticed at large in the EvanGsusst, Dec. 
22d, 1859, is now working in every State in the Union. 








PUMP. 


Full drawings and prices sont free. 
JAMES M. EDNEY, 
147 Chambers street, N. Y. 


HEALTH OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


Since the organization of the GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, under 
an act of the Legislature 15 years ago, it has taken the lead among 
all medical institutions in the country, and fs reputation for skill, 
integrity, and confidence is such, that it challenges comparison 
with any medical organization in the world. 

Some years ago the following testimony regarding Graefenberg 
Medicines was received from highly literary and religious author- 
ity: 

My personal acquaintance with some of the members of the 
Graefenberg Company, fully justifies me in expressing the opinion 
that their medicines are worthy of confidence. 

FRANCIS HALL, ‘ 
Editor and Proprietor New York Commercial Advertiser. 

I hereby certify that I have examined a number of testimonials 
exhibited to me by the Graefenberg Company relative to the mer- 
its of their medicines, and I take pleasure in saying that they 
present evidences of genuineness, and are rao entitled to the 


confidence of the public. ° , D.D., 
of the Methodist Church. 
Since that time one of the leading Graefenberg medicines has been 


Miarshall’s Uterine Catholicon, 


which is a certain cure for all female irregularities, weaknees, tu- 
mors, ulceration, inflammation, whites, fallings, and other local 
derangements of the uterine organs, as well as the constitutional 
troubles arising from them. 

Price @1 50 per bottle. gar For Six Dollars Five Bottles 
will be sent by Express, and Charges Prepaid to the end of Ex- 
press Line from New York. “@aA 

Address JOSHUA F. BRIDGs., M.U., Resident Physi- 
cian, Graefenberg Institute, No. 2 Bond street, New York. 

Read the Follewing: 

This eertifies that my wife was afflicted with prolapsus and ir- 
regularities and weakness for a long time. She was attended by 
the best doctors in this section, who all said they could cure her 
easily ; but she grew worse. Hearing the Graefenberg Marshall’s 
Catholicon highly recommended, I tried it, and to my surprise and 
great joy it cured her. She is now heavier and better than ever 
in her life. My education prejudiced me against all advertised 
remedies, or I should have tried it sooner ; but Icannot withhold 
this testimony, for it ie due in justice to what I must believe the 
best meticine ir. the world for all diseases ef women. 


T. E. ATKINSON. 
‘acville, Miss., July 8, 1860. 
Om : a Lararerre, Ky., June 21, 1860. 
Dr. Briocr—Dear Sir :—~I am a graduate of the regular Medical 
Colleges. Eighteen months ago I had seven cases of severe female 
disease which I had entirely failed to cure. One lady had constant 
hysterics ; one had every symptom of epileptic convulsions con- 
sequent upon deranged menstruation ; others had leueorrheea, fall- 
ing, irregularities, and all the scvere symptoms of continued 
uterine derangement. Having my attention called to the Graefen- 
berg Marshal’s ee ror ; used 3 AXD = CURED EVERY 
. There has net a single failure in ‘ion. 
is 5 ¢. 3 NORTHINGTON. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE JALTFORNTA MepicaL SraTz Socigry. 
San Francasco, Cal., Feb. 4, 1859. 
Dr. J. F. Brece—Dear Sir :—We inclose you the official report 
of our State Medical Society, as follows : 





Repprvcton & Co. 

““At a meeting of this Medical Society, last year, it was observed 
that uterine diseages of women were far more prevalent and dan- 
gerous than any other, and that nearly every woman was troubled 
with them in some form ; and that, like the same difficulties all over 
the United te pee ie ae, ts pa ng ee xe an: 
exemption, but ween these Yor peed ° 
Nict nine out of ten. At this pact Af the gratifying fact was re- 
vealed tbat cascs of this nature had decreased more than sixty per 
cent. In the discussion of the causes producing this happy effect 
it was found that a large proportion of the members present ha 
entirely given up the old style of treatment and resorted solely to 
the use of Marshall’s Uterine Catholicon (a medicine prepared by 
the Graefenberg Comenny); which had never been known to fail 
in giving permanent relief. An official indorsement of the virtues 
of this remedy was prepared and published, and the emphatic in- 
dorsement of this body was given to a remedy which has proved 
itself so valuable in relieving the affliction of womankind.’’ 


The Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
are the best in the world for family use, and for 
INpIGEsTION — CoNSTIPATION —HEADACHE—NERVOUSNESS—BiLi0vs- 
NESS—HEARTBURN—ACIDITY—NAUSEA—FLATULENCE—W ANT OF APPE- 
Tirg—DysPrps14—Liver COMPLAINT—GRIPINGS. 

On account of their great mildness, and frem the fact that they nev- 
er gripe, nauseate, or leave the bowels in a constipated condition, the 
Graefenberg Pills will be found more than any others. 

Price 25 cents per box. On the receipt of one dollar, four 
boxes will be sent by mail, free of postage, te any part of the 


country. 
Address JOSHUA F. BRIDGE, M.D., 
Resident —s Graefeuberg Institute 
0 


. 2 Boxp srawer, New York. 
B= Dr. BRIDGE will attend to 


‘essional calls and receive pa- 
tients at his residence in the Graefenberg Institute. He may also be 
consulted by letter. 





A NEW BOOE!! 


and one trial will assure you that the best place in the country to 





J. R. Stafford’s Olive Tar. 


Warn Ouivg TAR 18 INHALED, its healing balsamic 

odors are brought in direct contact with the lining mem- 

branes of the . 
Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and all the Air-Cells of the 


, 
Ielioving at once any pain or oppression, and liealing any 
irritation or inflammation. 

Waen Otive Tak 18 TAKEN UPON Svar, it forms an un- 
equalled soothing and healing syrup for coughs and all 
(Throat diseases. 

Wuen Outvs Ta 18 APPHIED, its Magnetic or concen- 
hrated curative powers render it a speedy and efficient) 
Pain Annihilator. 
Olive Far is not sticky—does not discolor. 
50 cents a bottle, at 442 Broadway, N. Y., and all 
Druggists. 
J. R. STAFPFORD'S 


Iron and Sulphur Powders 
‘Are a seluble preparation of Iron and Sulphur, identical 
with that existing in the blood of a perfectly healthy per- 
. Uniting with the digested food, 

Tuy ReviTauize AND Prriry THE BLOOD, 

Tagy Impart Exercy To THE NeRvoUs SysTEM, 

Tay INviGORATS THE LIVER, 

Tay STRENGTHEN THB DIGESTION, 

Ta&y REGULATE THE SECRETIONS OF THE Bopy, 

AND ARE A SPECIFIC FOR ALL FEMALE WEAKNESSES. 

PRICE $1 A PackaGE. 
At No. 442 Broadway, New York, and all Druggists. 


A Pamphlet containing Testimonials from the follow ing 

and many other well known prominent persons, will be 
sent to any address, free by mail: 
Geo. Law, Esq., Fifth avenue, New York. 
Simeon Draper, Esq., Banker, New York. 
Thurlow Weed, Esq., Albany, N. Y. 

en. Duff Green, Washington, D. C. 

Col. Samuel Colt, Hartford, Conn. 

Col, Chas. May, U.S. A. 

Rev. Joshua Leavitt, Ed. Independent, New York. 
Rey. Edward Bright, Ed. Examiner, New York. 
Rev. D. W. Cronk, Agt. Am. Bible Union, New York. 
Rey. 0. F. A. Spinning, Butternuta, N. Y. 

Rev. Dr. Leonard, Exeter, N. H. 


SEND FOR A PAMPHLET. 











-WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


THE GREAT ECONOMIZERS OF TIME AND 
PRESERVERS OF HEALTH, 


HAVE WON THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS AT 
The Fair of the United States Agricultural Society, 


AT THE STATE FAIRS OF 
Pennsylvania, Illinois. 
Virginia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Michigan, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, 


’ & 
AND AT THE FAIRS OF THE 
American Institute, Mechanics’ Association, 


New York Cine 

Mechanics’ Association, : Kentucky Institute, 
Lou 

Mechanical Association, 


Franklin Institute 
Mechanics’ Institute. i Mechanics’ Institute, , 
more San Francisco 
Metropolitan Mechanics’ ' | And at hundreds of : 
titute, Washington, County Fairs. 


Maine, 
Vermont, 
Connecticut, 

New York, | 


New Jersey, 


| 
ton, | 
elphia, | 
| 


THE LOCK-STITCH MADE BY THIS MACHINE 
is the only stitch that cannot be raveled, and that presents the 
same appearance on both sides of the seam. It is made with two 


threads, one upon each side of the fabric, and interlocked in the 
centre of it. 


Office No, 5035 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


I, & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
CHRONOMETER MAKERS TO THE ROYAL NAVY. 
For Sale by 


J.H. BRADBURY, 
19 Maiden Lane, 


SOLE IMPORTER. 
BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE TIME KEEPERS. 
Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned by 


J. H. Bradbury. A large asgortment of English @OLD and SIL 
VER WATCHES ef every desoription always on hand. 








Ladd, Webster & Co. 
SEWING MACHINE 


May Now be had for Fifty Dollars. 


We are happy to inform the public that although we have hith- 
erto sustained the price of our Sewing Machines at Eighty-Five Dol- 
lars, in the face of a reduction some two years ago to Fifty Dollars 
by all our competitors, and although our sales have been constant- 
ly on the rise, the ratio of increase being greater than that of any 
other concern, as seen by the official reports, we have neverthe- 
less determined on meeting the wants of a class who have hitherto 
been unable to purchase our instrument ; and with this object in 
view, we now offer ; 


The Best Sewing Machine in the World 
At 50 Dollars. 


This grade is not so highly ornamented as some of our other 
styles, but for all practical purposes it is precisely the same. 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO,, 


No: 500 Broadway, 
New York. 


Finkle Lyon Sewing Machine (o0., 
No. 538 Broadway, New York. 


_ Extract from the report of the Committee on Exhibitions held 
in Philadelphia by the Franklin Institute : 

No. 109, Made by Finkle, isa Shuttle Machine, and has much 
to recommend it. The shuttle is carried in a cradle, as the inven- 
tor asserts, to avoid friction in the shuttle race, but which, in the 
opinion of the Committee is of doubtfal utility, as the friction 
must apply to the cradle with equal force, as it would to the shut- 
tle itself. The feed is the ‘‘ wheel feed,” operated by a toggling 
pawl, certain in its operation, and simple in adjustment ; tension 
is from a rod, around whieh the thread is twisted, each turn in- 
creasing the tension ; a peculiarity is claimed in the operating 
cam. The groove in this cam, whieh gives motion to the needle 
bar, is so arranged that the needle bar is at no time actually at 
rest, but its speed, as it approaches the top or bottom of its stroke, 
is gradually increased or diminished. The Machine works witha 
short needle, and the loop thrown off for the shuttle to pags tarough 
is vory small ; the slack of the thread is drawn up by a peculiar 
lever, operated by the needle bar, and seems to work with great 
precision. In the work done by this Machine for the inspection of 
the Committee, the Operator stitched from fine gauze to thick 
cloth and leather, without any change in the feed, needle, or ten- 
a et po a pg to run at a high speed—it runs very 

ightly, and w ut little noise. The prices 0 
$100, Ar $155, prices, $50, $75, $80, $85, 

Reviewing the merits of the foregoing Machines, in regard to 
excellence of mechanical arrangements, and adaptation to great 
ae of workmanship, the Committee give preference in order of 
* First. No. 109, the Finkle Machine, manufactured by Finkle & 
yon. 

Second. No. 1154, the Wheeler & Wilson Machine. 
Third. No. 565, the Ladd, Webster & Co. Maehine. 
Fourth. No. 142, the G. B. Sloat & Co.,Machine. 
JOHN E. ADDICKS, Chairman. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 








These machines sew from two spools, as purchased from the 
store, requiring no rewinding of thread ; they Hem, Fell, Gather, 
and Stitch in a superior style, finishing each seam by their own 
operation, without recourse to the hand-needle, as is required by 
other machines. They will do better and cheaper sewing than a 
seamstress can, even if she works for one cent an hour. 

Offices of Exhibition and Sale :—495 Broadway, New York ; 18 
Summer street, Boston ; 730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia ; 181 


Spalding’s Prepared Glue. 


“A Stitch in Time Saves Nine,” 


ECONOMY! DESPATCH! } 
Fi “ SAVE THE PIECEB!! 

accidents will happen, even in well-regulated families, it ig 
very desirable to have some cheap and conveni epair- 
ing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. ee ee 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE 


meets all such emergencies, and no household can afford to b: - 
out it. Itis always ready and up to the sticking-point. mee 
no longer a necessity for a chairs, splintered veneers, head- 
less dolls, and broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, shell, 
and other ornamental work, so popular with ladies of refinement 


and taste. 
‘“* USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE.” 
N. B.—A brush accompanies each bottle. Priee, 25 cents. 
Wholesale Depot 48 Cedar street, New York. 
Address HENRY C. SPALDING, 
B@pdo. 3,600, New York. 


Wamislite 
MRS. WINSLOW, 


An experienced Nurse and Female Physician, presents to the 
attention of mothers, her 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


which greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening the 
gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL PAIN and spas- 
modic action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and 
RELIEF AND HEALH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


We have put up and sold this article for over ten years 
CAN SAY, IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it, what we e 
never been able to say of any other medicine—NEVER HAS IF 
FAILED, IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO EFFECT A CURE, when 
timely used. Never did we know an instance of dissatisfaction b 
any one who used it. On the contrary, all are delighted with is 
operations, and speak in terms of commendation of its magica 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter “‘ WHAT WE 
DO KNOW,” after ten years’ experience, AND PLEDGE OUR 
REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILLMENT OF WHAT WE HERE 
DECLARE. In almost every instance where the infant is suffering 
from pain and exhaustion, relief will be found in fifteen or twenty 
minutes after the Syrup is administered. 

This valuable preparation is the prescription of one of the most 
EXPERIENCED and SKILFUL NURSES in New England, and hag 
been used with NEVER FAILING SUCCESS in 


THOUSANDS OF CASES. 


It not only relieves the child from pain, but invigorates the 
stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives tone and energy 
to the whole system. It will almost instantly relieve 


GRIPING IN THE BOWELS, AND WIND COLIC, 


and overcome convulsions, which, if not speedily remedied, end im 
death. We believe it the BEST and SUREST REMEDY iN THE 
WORLD, in all cases of D YY and DIARRH@A IN CHIL- 
DREN, whether it arises from teething, or from any other cause 
We would say to every mother who has a child suffering from an 
of the foregoing complaints—DO NOT LET YOUR PREJUDICES, 
NOR THE PREJUDICES OF OTHERS, stand between you and your 
suffering child, and the relief that will be SURE—yes, ABSOLUTE. 
LY SURE—to follow the use of this medicine, if timely used. Full 
directions for using will accompany each bottle. None genuine 
unless the facsimile ®f CURTIS & PERKINS, New York, is on the 
outside wrapper. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the world. 

Principal Office, 13 Cedar atreet, New York. 

PRICE ONLY &5 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 





have 





P IANOS, MELODEONS, ALEXANDRE 
ORGANS, and all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
MUSIC, MuSsIG BOOKS, and all kinds of Musical Merchandise, at 
the lowest possible prices. Second-hand Pianos at great bargains. 
from $25 to $150. Pianos and Melodeons to rent, and rent allowed 
if purchased. Monkey pay nts received for the same. 





Baltimore street, Baltimore ; 58 West Fourth street, Ci 
124 North Fourth street, St. Louis. 


agar SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. <@ 


PERUVIAN SYRUP. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
PERUVIAN SYRUP, 


PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
OR 
PROTECTED SOLUTION 
OF 





Protoxide of Iron, 
Protoxide of Iron, 
COMBINED. - 


For the Cure of the following forms of disease, most of which 
originate in 


Dyspepsia. 

Liver Complaint, Chronic Diarrhea, Nervous Debility, St. Vitus’ 
Dance, Neuralgia and Nervous Affections, Loss of Appetite, Head- 
ache, guor and Depression of Spirits, Serofula, Carbuncles and 
Boils, Piles econ, Affections of the Skin, Consumptive Tenden- 
cies, Bronchitis, lorosis, Leucorrhea, Prolapsus Uteri and all 
Digeases peculiar to Females, and all Complaints accompanied by 
Goneral Debility, and requiring a tonic or alterative medicine. 


IRON IN THE BLOOD. 
IRON IN THE BLOOD. 


Nors.—The failure of IRON as a remedy for DYSPEPSIA, a bad 
state of the blood, and the numerous diseases caused thereby, has 
arisen from a want of such preparation of IRON as shall enter the 
stomach in a protoxyd state, and assimilate at once with the blood. 
This want the PERUVIAN SYRUP supplies, containing, as it does, 
TRON in the only form in which it is possible for it to enter the 
circulation. For this reason the PERUVIAN SYRUP often radi- 
cally cures diseases in which other preparations of IRON and oth- 
er medicines have been found to be of no aval. 

IRON IN THE BLOOD. 
IRON IN THE BLOOD. 


New York, November W, 1859. 
The experience which we have bad of the Peruvian S iP 
(Protoxide of Iron), and the evidences which have been exhibited 
to us of its great success in the cure of many diseases, satisfy us 
that it is a medicinal agent of remarkable power, and deserving 
the attention of invalids. 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Esq., 
President of Metropolitan Bank. 
REV. ABEL STEVENS, 
Editor Christian Advocate and Journal. 
JOHN G. NELSON, 
Firm of Nelson & Richmond, No. 81 John st. 
REV. P. CHURCH 
Editor of the New York Chronicle. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


PAMPHLETS. 


PAMPHLETS. 
Pamphlets containing letters from the above-named gentlemen 
and others, and giving full information of the Syrup, can be had on 
application toany druggist, or will be sent, free. of charge, to any 
address. 
Manufactured by N. L. CLARK & 00., exclusively for 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CARTER, 


No. 39 Summer street, Boston, and 

No. 429 Broadway, New York. 
Sold by druggists generally. 
RETAIL P. —Large Bottles (24 oz.) $3, or 3 for $5. Small 
bottles (10 oz.) $1, or 6 for $5. : 


Sent to any address upon receipt of the price. 


FISK METALLIC BURIAL CASES, 


ROSEWOOD FINISH, OCTAGON SHAPE. Also, FULL @ 
TOP, OVAL SHAPE, ROSEWOO! 





D FINISH—ALWAYS AIR-TIGHT IF 
PROPERLY CEMENTED. PRICES CORRESPOND WITH FIRST.CLASS 
WOOD COFFINS. a 


Hearses, Carriages, Shrouds, Scarfs, Gloyes, and everything re- 
quisite for funerals. Interments procured in any Cemetery or 





Burial Ground. . 
HUYLER & CO. 
Furnishing Undertakers , 536 Broadway, near Spring street. 


’ 


‘TIVE as well as CURE: 


Cramp, 
*] Contracted Cords, 
Chafes, 
Diseases of the Skin, 


= 151 Chartres street, 
eral Agents. It can also be obtained of all respectable Dr 
and Merchants throughout the United States amd ¢ a — 





Among Ten Thousand, . 
. Dalley’s Magical Pain 
Extractor 


Has universally supplanted all other Oint- 
=z ments and healing applications in both 
the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, 

wherever introduced ; and its tetrings 

pejoes ae the true secret of its success in 

a neous affections, whether theca) 

be accident or Oconee! nad 


are instant] bleved of aan ae ofa. 
instantly relieved of their anguish, pain, and ji - 
mation, by a timely applica- tion of this marvellous healer 
and the flesh is renewed as if by a charm, no blemishor 
scar remaining. 
THE FRIEND OF THE NURSERY. 

Children are frequent suf- ferers from external injuries, 

Camphene y ‘Weré- 


copecialy from Asses: and 

ore every mother should have this heal 

constantly at hand. It heals sore > and waa oe 
WORM, so prevalent wh a 
SEA AND LAND. 


moves the TETTER or RING- 
eller, and every other indi- 


nursery. 
TO TRAVELLERS BY 
The Machinist, the Travel- 
throws him within 
ston, fir 


vidual whose lot in life 
ehance of accident from explo- e, or collision, should 
i Extractor is his beet and only 

and cheap and should ever 


bear in mind that this Magic 

friend. It is both portable 

be his companion, as a friend in need. There are thousands 
to its marvellous virtue, who 
muscles to its saving e y. 


of living witnesses to testify 

owe their sound limbs and 
the leading diseases for 
EXTRACTOR is a k 


WATERS, Agent, No. 338 Broadway. 
The Best 





The following are a few of 
DALLEY’S MAGICAL PAIN 


DALLEY’S MAGICAL PAIN EXTRACTOR, 


Burns, 

Bruises, 

Boils, 

Broken Breast, 
Bites of Reptiles, 


Sores of all ii- 
Shot Wound: 


Erysipe) 

Fistula, ‘ae 

Frost Bites, 

Fever Sores, 

Felons, 

Glandular Diseases, 

Mercurial Sores, 

Pains generally, 

Pimples, 

Piles, 

Poison, - 

Rheumatism, 

Rashes, 

Sold at the principal Depots, 14 Broadway, New York, and 21 
New Orleans, by J. WRIGHT & ¢o., Gen- 


Canada. 





Bellemont, Doniphan County, Kansas, 


ON THE DIRECT ROUTE TO THE GOLD MINES AT 
PIKE’S PEAK and CHERRY CREEK. 


d ber Town situated on the Missouri River, directly West of 
the city of St. Joseph, Mo. The river, at this point, runs dj 
Fast a distance of four miles, and making the turn at St. 9 
runs im a Southwesterly course back again to the on the 
West side. The peninsula, thus formed, is liable to be, and has 
been, entirely overflowed, which makes the nearest available town 
site on the West side, four miles distant from St. Joseph. Belle- 
mont is connected with the latter city by the best steam ferry om 
the Missouri river. The Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad is com- 
plete, and has trains running daily. The journey from New York 
city to Bellemont can now be made in SEXTY , all the way 
y rail. 

This town must necessarily become the distributing point for # 
vory large extent of the two Territories, including the Gold ‘aw 
Although it is scarcely a year old, large 7 are A 
erected and filled with goods, and et deme | < 
ing businese. Building matérials of the best qualities argupie 
dant, as well as excellent water. Parties des: con new BO 
vest ean find no more desirable point in a. Parton 
ly thay ea ope: sania tnenaet r grading th . 
The Town Company are ac 

and completing one of the best stone levees on the whole length of 


on — JAMES R. WHITEHEAD, Presi¢ent. 
JOS. PENNEY, Jr. , Secretary. 

' t, or for the purchase 
Any information regarding the above point, 
of ois, will be cheerfully given, on 5 aT by letter or other- 
wise, to . MAR’ 





No. 40 Murray # , New Tok 
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Haxpsoox or Untversat Lrreratves, from the best 
and latest authorities. Designed for popular 
reading, and as a Text-Book for Schools and 
Colleges. Anne C; Lynch Botta. 12mo. pp. 
549. New York: Derby & Jackson. = 
The accomplished lady, whose name appears 

with this volume, is well known in the literary cir- 

cles of this city. She has here gathered the fruits 
of her own various and extensive reading, which 
has made her more or less familiar with all the 
literatures of Europe. Of course in such # com- 
prehensive plan she doesnot lay claim to very 
exact analysis or precise criticism of each author, 
but aims to give merely a rapid and general sur- 
vey of the whole. This she has done in a very 
graceful manner. The arrangement is simple and 

“qlear; the sketches of theless known literatures 

° ‘hrief, yet sufficient, and the whole book quite com- 
plete. We heartily commend it as an admirable 
resumé of what. has heretofore been scattered 
through many volumes. Itis a storehouse of liter- 

“ary information gathered from a great variety of 

: sougces, and put together in a lucid order and an 
attractive style. In a-word the book is just what 
it purports to be, “A Handbook of Universal Liter- 
ature,” and well deserves, not only to be read, but 
to be studied, by all who would comprise in one 
broad sweep the vast Kingdom of Letters. 

Memom or Many Luxpie Duncay. Being Recol- 
lectioris of a Daughter by her Mother. A New 
Edition, revised and ed by the author. 
Published by the American Tract Society, of 
Boston. . 

This beautiful specimen of biography is too 
well known to need commendation. Read by tens 
of thousands in both hemispheres, it has served to 
quicken the piety of “devout women ” in different 
parts of the world. Aside from its intrinsic excel- 
lence,it has been the innocent occasion ofa good deal 

"of controversy, from the fact that it was one of sever- 
al volumes published by the Tract Society in which 
afew sentences or expressions were omitted in 
regard io Slavery, though it was.understood with 

the author's permission. These omissions we have 

', allways thought needless and unfortunate, although 

we never saw occasion to make a great ado about 
the matter. However, since it was the subject. of 
so much feeling, it is gratifying to have an edi- 
tion which contains the exact words of the author; 
verbatim et literatim. This is now furnished by 
~ the American Tract Society of Boston, which says 
in a Prefatory Note: “ This Edition, is reprinted 
from a copy transmitted by Mrs. Duncan, the au- 
thor, with manuscript additions from her own pen, 
expressly for republication by this Society.” In 
the letter accompanying it she writes: “ Hdin- 
burgh, Feb. 10, 1860. It gratifies me much to have 
your Tract Society publish this little Memorial. 
Lhave been sharply rebuked for allowing another 
Society to abridge it; but Ihave never regretted 
it, as that word‘ abridge’ was the cause of exciting 
the inquiry which led Boston to do itself and the 
cause of justice and truth the credit it has done.” 
We presume therefore that this will be the Edi- 
tion now generally received and circulated. We 

‘ believe its publication by the American Tract So- 

ciety here was discontinued some time since. 


Dairyman’s 
and “ The 


Lzcn Ricuwonn’s Tracts: “The 
Daughter,” “The Young Cottager,” 
Negro Servant.” 

In the whole range of religious literature, it 
would be hard to find any brief narratives of hum- 
ble piety, that have been more widely circulated 
and more useful, than these “short and simple an- 
nals of the poor.” We have read them again and 
again, and never without finding the heart touch- 
ed. We are glad therefore to see them issued in 
a very neat form by the American Tract Society, 
of Boston. May they be yet more widely scattered 
abroad, like “leaves of the tree of life,” teaching 
many who live in lowly cottages, and whose lot 
geems hard, how happy they may be, if while 
“poor in this world, they are rich in faith.” 


A Course or Six Lecrorgs on the Various Forces of 
Matter, and their relations to each other. By 
Michael Faraday, D.C.L., F.S., Fullerian Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Royal Institution. Edited 
by William Crooks, F.C.8.. With illustrations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

These lectures were delivered before a juvenile 
‘uditory at the Royal Institution of Great Britian, 
during the Christmas Holidays of 1859-60. They 
were intended especially for the Young, and are 
therefore as free as possible from technicalities. 
A skilful reporter took them down as they were 
spoken, and the manuscript, corrected on scientific 
points with which the reporter was not familiar, 
‘was given into the printer’s hands. The small 
volume thus produced by one of the great masters 
of modern Science, cannot fail to interest and -in- 
struct the class of readers for whom it was design- 
ed. The language is generally simple, although 
occasionally it becomes too learned, or rather 
Latinized for the purpose in view, while the illus- 
trations and experiments help to fix attention and 
impress the great facts of science. 


Aw Exposrrion or THE Boox or Eccixstastes. By 
Charles Bridges, M.A. 12mo, pp. 339. New 
York: Carter & Brothers. 

Mr. Bridges is favorably known as the author of 

“ Expositions of the Book of Proverbs,” and of 
Pealm cxix. He has here given a useful commén- 
tary on One of the most difficult books in the Old 
Testament. He does not deal in exegesis and 
criticism, but contents himself with bringing out 
what he considers to be the moral teachings of 
the book. He has done well what he has attempt- 
ed, and his book is calculated to make the heart 
better, if it does not remove all the perplexities of 
interpretation. 


Tae HovseHoip or Bouverte: or, The Elixir of Gold. 
A Romance by a Southern lady. Two volumes. 
New York: Derby & Jackson. . 
This work of fiction comes highly recommended 

by quite a list of literary celebrities. It has some 

positive and some negative merits. It delineates 
character quite vividly. It exhibits principle and 
resolution under the pressure of severe trial. It 
avoids more than is usual with works of this class, 
the exciting of sympathy in favor of crime. Still 
we cannot regard it as unexceptionable. There is 
too much of the dark, mysterious, and tragic. 

With these elements it is altogether too highly 

geasoned. An author should rarely spice his book 

with these, till other resources fail, and when they 
fail, he should lay down his pen. The lessons of 
fiction become worthless just so far as they fail to 


ere Nor tae Srrert. By Rev. Newman Hall, 
B.A. 


This excellent little work, first republished in this 
country by the Carters of this city, is now added to 
he list of publications of the American Tract So- 
ciety of Boston. It is written in an earnest and 
pungent style, and we trust will have a wide circu- 
fation. Its searching appeals are addressed mainly 

sto the impenitent, but do not overlook the failings 
of, those who are numbered among professed dis- 


le. 


Tae Presprrertman Manvar. By 
Lewis, lately Stated Clerk of the 
York and New Jersey. 

This book is one which will subserve a very 
useful and important purpose. It contains forms 
for the records of the Session, Presbytery, and 
Synod, and for the judicial and other ecclesiastical 
proceedings required by the Polity of the Presby- 
terian Church, and will furnish a valuable author- 
ity for reference. .It has been prepared by one 
whose ability and experience in the post filled by 
him for many years, as Stated Clerk of the Synod 
of New York and New Jersey, have abundantly 
qualified him for thedask. Such a,manual ought 
to be in the hands of every session, if not every 
minister and elder of our churches. It is publish- 
ed by the Presbyterian Publication Committee, at 
Philadelphia. Price 38 cents. Sold in this city at 
A. D. F. Randolph’s, 683 Broadway. 


Rev.’ John N. 
Synod of New 


Antonio Patzario on Tue Benerir or Curist’s 

Deatu. 

The Publication Committee of our Church have 
issued a very neat small volume with the 
above title, written more than three hundred years 
ago by an Italian, Professor Antonio~ Paleario. 
The book had a great run in the language in which 
it was written, and in translations, but was spotted 
by the Inquisition —and, as it was supposed, 
destroyed. It has, however, come to light again, 
and is beginning a new and wide career of useful- 
ness. It isan admirable illustration of “ the glorious 
riches of free grace which every true believer re- 
ceives by Jesus Christ,” and will be highly valued 
by Evangelical Christians. Sold in this city, at 
Randolph's 683 Broadway. 


Lectures on Loaic. By Sir William Hamilton, Bart., 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Edited by the Rev. 
Henry L. Mansel, B.D., LL.D., Waynflete Profes- 
sor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Ox- 
ford, and John Veitch, M.A., Professor of Siogic, 
Rhetoric, and Metaphysics, St. Andrews. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
These Iectures form the second and concluding 

portion of the Biennial Course on Metaphysics and 
Logic which was commenced by Sir William Ham- 
ilton on ‘his election to his professorship in the 
University of Edinburgh, nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Addressed as they were to a ‘body of 
young men in a course of Academic Education, 
they are well adapted in plan and language to the 
understanding of those even imperfectly acquainted 
with the more abstruse and technical features 
of mental science. In turning over these pages 
we have been surprised at the ease and simplicity 
with which his views, the results of profound re- 
flection and the most careful analysis, are here set 
forth. Of the thoroughness and ability of the 
work, the name of the author is itself a sufficient 
guarantee. The student of philosopoy will be in- 
structed alike with the author’s clear presentation 
of his own system, and his searching, yet fair and 
honest, criticism of-the produ&tions of those who 
had preceded him in the same field. 
The plan of the work is, to consider Logic, its 
definition, object and domain, utility and divisions, 
the fundamental laws of thought, their classification 
and import, the products of thoughts, concepts, 
judgments, doctrine of reasonings, syllogisms with 
their various divisions,and methodology. Passing 
them from pure to modified logic, Sir William 
Hamilton considers truth and error: of truth, its 
character and kinds; of error, its causes and reme- 
dies, intellectual weakness and imperfections of 
language, objects of knowledge, modes of its acqui- 
sition, experience, testimony, observation, induction, 
analogy, and speculation, and the methods of com- 
municating knowledge. 
The Appendix will be regarded by more advanc- 
ed students of metaphysics, as not the least valua- 
ble portion of the work, although it consists of 
somewhat miscellaneous articles bearing upon the 
general subject, together with large quotations 
from the writings of eminent authors, from Boethius 
to Kant, and from Aristotle to Leibnitz. The work 
is further enriched by a copious index which adds 
greatly to its value. 
By the general concession of competent judges, 
Sir William Hamilton stands at the head of the 
metaphysicians of the present day. His acquaint- 
ance with the writings of his predecessors was pro- 
found, and his critical sagacity was as searching as 
his learning was extensive. This volume, together 
with the one on Metaphysics, which preceded it, 
embodies the results of his long-life studies and 
speculations, and the task of editing and revising, 
which he was not spared to accomplish, has fallen 
into able hands. The price of the volume is $3. 


Pauey’s EvIpENcEs. 

A duodecimo edition of this standard work, 
in good clear type, and well arranged for a 
text-book, with subheads, running-titles, etc.; 
and about sixty pages of notes by the celebrated 
Archbishop. Whately, adapting it to the present 
state of the infidel. controversy. New York: 
Phiney, Blakeman & Mason. 


Tue Sone or Soromon.—J. E. Tilton & Co., of 
Boston, announce a Commentary on this inter- 
esting, but very difficult portion of the Old Testa- 
ment, from*the pen of Rev. Leonard Withing- 
ton, D.D., of Newbury, Mass., one of the best 
writers among. the. clergy of New-England. The 
design of the volume is announced to be, “ to re- 
store to the popular mind the authority and venera- 
tion for the Scripture, which the author feels it has 
been gradually losing. His belief is, that nothing 
is wanting to restore the Bible (especially the Old 
Testament) to its supreme dominion, but to have it 
understood. He has taken this book because of 
the accumulation in it of some of the peculiarities 
that pervade the whole Hebrew Scriptures.” 
It is not intended to be a mere commentary ona 
particular book, but to be a key to open the whole 
ark where the Word of God is deposited.” The 
work is being electrotyped at the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, and will be published shortly. 

Messrs. Tilton & Co. also announce “ The Chapel 
of St. Mary,” by the author of “The Rectory of 
Moreland ;” “The King of Mountains,” by Edmund 
About, author of “The Roman Question ;” “The 
Printer Boy; or, How Ben, Franklin made his 
Mark,” by the author of the “ Bobbin Boy ;” “S8u- 
san and Frankie,” and “Frankie’s Book of Bible 
Men,” by Mrs. 8. G. Ashton, author of “ Sabbath 
Talks,” &c.; “Story Telling at Thanksgiving ;” 
“Christmas Stories ;’ and “Talks About Old 
Times,” by the same author; “Tales from the Bi- 
ble,” by Rev. Wm. M. Thayer: this is the second 
of a series of tales from the Bible, which the 
author intends to carry through the entire Bible. 


Charles Scribner announces “ Christian Nurture, 
what it is,” and “The Character of Christ,” by 
Rev. Dr. H. Bushnell ; “ Notes on New Testament 
Literature, and Church History,” and “ Exegetical 
Essays,” by Rev. Dr. J. Addison Alexander ; 
®Thoughts on Preaching,” and “ Discourses on 
Faith,” by Dr. J. W. Alexander. 

The Knickerbocker for October maintains the 
character of this veteran monthly for freshness and 
variety. Among its more noticable articles are: 
“A Visit to the Indian Pass,” “The Observations 
of Mace Sloper, Esq.,” “A Practical Joke,” “ Legeuds 
of the Seneca,” “Life on the Ocean Wave and 
Strawberry Hill,” with notices of Horace Walpole. 


The American Journal of Science and Arts, for 
September, has a larger number than usual of ar- 
ticles of popular rather’ than of strictly scientific 
interest. ‘The first, on the Nebular Hypothesis, 
by Prof. D. Kirkwood, is an able production, and 
will go far with many to restore the Nebular Hy- 
pothesis to the position which it once occupied, al- 
though Prof. Kirkwood claims that it has never 
been fairly:displaced, even by Lord Rosse’s Tele- 
scope. The next article is “On a New Theory of 
Light, proposed by John Smith, A.M.,” by Prof. 0. 
N. Rood. Prof. H.A.Newton discusses the Meteor 
of Noy. 15,1859. An article on Arsenic Eating, 
notes the influence of arsenious acid upon the 
waste of animal tissue, and some of its statements, 
were they not-fortified by evidence, would be re- 
ceived with incredulity. In the “Geographical 
Notices,” will be found a brief account of the lat- 
est exploring expedition to the Red River Country. 
Another article follows on Darwin's Theory, in 
which two readers interchange their views, one 
arguing that Dagwin’s hypothesis is necessarily 
atheistical, and the other taking the negative of 
the question. A new Trilobite from the Potsdam 
Sandstone is described in the succeeding article. 
Prof. B. Silliman, jr., has a paper “On the Combus- 
tion of Wet Fuel, in the furnace of Messrs. Thomp- 
son,” which looks to an economy in the use of 
fuel which may prove eventually of great practi- 
cal utility. The miscellaneous scientific intelli- 


gence, as usual, is quite extensive and varied. 
——_—_»—__— 


Collegiate.—Mr. Nathaniel Ingersoll Bowditch, of 
Boston, has established sixteen scholarships in 
Harvard College, with an income for each of $250 
a-year, or a total of $4,000 a-year. . They are to be 
bestowed, year by year, on young men of limited 
means, who give promise of future usefulness and 
distinction. There are now thirty-two scholarships 
in all, open to undergraduates. 

The Freshmen Class at Yale numbers 150. 
There have also been ten additions to the Sopho- 
more Class, and about the same number to the 
Junior. 

Eighty-six students have been admitted to the 
Freshman Class in Dartmouth College, making the 
class so large as to require an additional tutor. 

Fifty-four students started with the new Fresh- 
man Class at Williams College, and a few more are 
expected. 


At the recent Commencement of Washington 
College, Pa., thirty young men graduated, of whom 
twenty are candidates for the ministry. Messrs. 
R. B. Westbrook, J. W. McKennan, Isaac Green, 
and John Scott, all of Pennsylvania, were made 
Doctors of Divinity. The College seeths to be in 
a flourishing condition, although it is located within 
seven miles of Jefferson College, and both are un- 
der Presbyterian auspices. 


The main building of Alleghany College, at the 
Blue Sulphur Springs, Va., was destroyed by fire 
on the night cf the 12th ult. 

The Female Medical College, of Pennsylvania, 
commences its eleventh annual session in October, 
with additional means of success. A hospital for 
women, attached to the College, is to be opened at 
an early day. 

Centre College, Kentucky, has opened its new 
term with a large increase of new students. This 
is, we believe, one of the oldest, and among the 
most successful of Southern Colleges. 


Rev. Dr. Ellingwood, of Bath, Me., has left’ his 
splendid library to the Theological Seminary at 
Bangor. 

The late Caleb Pierce, of Charlestown, Mass., be- 
queathed a brick dwelling-house valued at .about 
$6,000, to Yale College, and one valued at about 
$5,000 to the Universalist Society, of Charlestown ; 
also, $15,000 to that city, to be expended in full for 
indigent widows. 

Rev. C. T. Mills and wife, of Ware, Mass., sailed 
from Boston recently for the Sandwich Islands. 
Mr. Mills goes out to enter upon his duties as 
President of the Honolulu College. 


The Trustees of Rutgers College have elected 
Mr. T. DeWitt Riley, Professor of the Latin 
Language, and also the Rev. John Forsyth, D.D., 
Professor of English Literature. Fifty-two stu- 
dents were received last week, and more have 
signified their intention of entering. This acces- 
sion will raise the whole number in attendance far 
above the number of any previous year. 


The will of the late Rev. William Neill, of Phil- 
adelphia, contains a bequest of $2,000 to the 
Trustees of the College of New Jersey, at Prince- 
ton, to aid indigent students who may be preparing 
for the Gospel ministry. 


Dr. Hooker has entered upon the duties of his 
new department of physical culture in Amherst 
College. “The students exercise by classes, one- 
half hour a-day being given to a class. The sys- 
tem, as thus far developed, tends to produce grace 
and percision of motion, and to start the blood in 
healthy circulation. Nothing overtasking or extra- 
ordinary in the way of muscular exercise, is 
allowed. The Freshman Class numbers 52. 


Columbia College, in this city, recommenced its 
academical course of instruction on Monday morn- 
ing last, when an average number of students 
presented themselves. 


The Lost of the Lady Elgin—One hundred and 
fourteen bodies, the lost of the Lady Elgin, have 
been recovered and recognized, of which ninety- 
three were from Milwaukee and ten from Chicago. 
The Milwaukee News is inclined to think that the 
number of persons on board must have been about 
five hundred. Probably nearly three hundred 
have made their grave in Lake Michigan, there to 
sleep till “ the sea shall give up its dead” 

In Milwaukee, says a local paper, there is scarce- 
ly a square that has not a deserted household. In 
one Ward there are two hundred destitute chil- 
dren, weeping for fathers and mothers who gave 
them their bread by their daily toil. On whata 
fearful journey did that steamer start when her 
prow turned to the open waters and her ponderous 
wheels began to revolve, urging her to the fatal 
spot! What a merry, thoughtless, careless com- 
pany was there hurrying on to sure and sudden 
death! How solemn, in view of their assumed, un- 
suspecting security! Yet it is only because such 
calamities are out of the natural course, that they 
arrest the attention of the world for a little time. 
The number who thus perished is not so great as 
the sum of those who passed that very week, and 
almost unobserved by the great public, from the 
life and stir of this great city, to the silence of the 
grave. How great would be the contrast, if some 
one of our ocean steamers should weekly freight 
herself with the four or five hundred that are pres- 
ently to die, and pass down our bay, to be seen no 
mere forever! What scenes at parting! But our 
probation and death are more wisely and loving 


ly ordered. 
ee 


William Walker, the filibuster, has been shot by 
the Hondurans, and we shall hear no more of his 
piratical expeditions. He was born in Nashville, 
Tenn., in May 1824, received a thorough education 
in the University of Nashvilie, graduated with the 








The editorial gossip is lively and sparkling. 


ll 


Philadelphia and Paris, accomplished himself by 





the tour of Europe, but from the medical profes- 
sion he turned to the law, from that to politics, and 
from that to the reckless career of adventure 
which has closed by his death. Of honorable 
parentage, of unquestioned integrity, of temperate 
habits, of accomplished education, of powers that 
ina good cause might have placed his name be- 
side the noble and the benefactors of the race, he 
sacrificed all to a spirit of daring desperate adven- 
ture, and “ died as a fool dieth.” 


Gommercial und Monetary, 


The Weekly Averages of the Banks of the City of 
New York, on Saturday, Sept. 29, 1860, present in 
the aggregate the following changes from the pre- 
vious exhibit of Sept. 22: 

$953,218 
» +» 1,188,483 


Increasé in Specie.....ce..ees 8768 
628 462 


Decrease in Circulation é 
Devrease in Undrawn DepositS,...+++sserereecrcreere 


Including the Clearing-house operations of the 
week, which show the inter-exchanges between 
the Banks, and including, also, the Sub-Treasury 
statement of Saturday, the following is the general 
comparison with the previous exhibit : 


Sept. 29,1860. Sept. 22, 1860. 


$69,758,000 


vine eee e 9,487,637 
ve veeee101,617,182 
: 25,183,789 
76,883,393 

5,225,432 

The Bank return is a favorable one. The Specie 
line, after having been as low as $18,600,000, is 
riow above $20,000,000, and somewhat larger than 
was expected. As foreign exchange has fallen 
again, it seems probable that the lowest point of 
the specie reserve has been passed. It does not 
pay to ship gold against bills drawn at current 
rates. The continued reduction of loans, unac- 
companied as it has been by any severe pressure 
or any great want of money in mercantile circles, 
must be regarded as a good indication, and the 
banks are now in a strong condition. The discrim- 
ination exercised by capitalists in the selection of 
notes and other securities is limiting the amount 
ot investments, and increasing the amount of cap- 
ital offered on call. The money market is charac- 
terized ‘by ease and abundance of supply. The 
market is not over supplied with good paper, and 
no sooner does it grow a little firmer than fresh 
lenders endeavor to avail themselves of the im- 
provement, and rates fall again. On call the es- 
tablished stock commission houses can supply 
themselves beyond their wants at 6 per cent.; the 
general rate is 7 per cent., with an ample supply 
of capital seeking temporary or first-class invest- 
ments. 

At the commencement of the week the foreign 
bankers lowered their rates for exchange. The 
asking prices at the first-class houses are for sixty 
day sterling bills 1095, and for francs 5.143. 
The bullion brokers ask 11014 for their sight 
bills, drawn against gold. At these rates the 
inquiry is very light, and the state of the market 
confirms the impression that the heavy drain of 
specie Eastward has ceased for the season. Com- 


Circulation ....... .... 
Gross Deposits ........ 
Exchanged....... 


paring the specie shipments for the year to date. 


with that of the corresponding period of last year, 
it appears that in the first three-quarters of 1860 
we shipped $18,000,000 less specie to Europe than 
was shipped in the first three-quarters of 1859. 
But as, during the same period, we shipped $18, 
500,000 more produce to Europe than was shipped 
in the first three-quarters of 1859, our account with 
Europe stands in a better position than it did this 
time last year, even independently of the reduction, 
this year, in our importation of European goods. 
According to the Custom-house tables of the 
Foreign Trade at this port, for eight months of the 
calendar year, the Import entries of Foreign Mer- 
chandise from 1st January to 3lst August, amount- 


ed to 
$167,546,000 
15,397,234 


$182,943,234 
194,319,384 
"$11,876,150 
The same tables make the Export clearances of 
Domestic Produce and Miscellaneous Goods—in- 
cluding Foreign articles reéxported—from 1st Jan- 
uary to 3lst August: 


Decrease to date 


$59,807,000 
8,365,077 


$68,172,077 
49,084,707 
$19,137,370 
The same tables make the Export of Specie to 
3lst August: 
Add four weeks in September 


Be peer yrs 
Against same time 1859 


Add four weeks in September. .............. 


Increase to date 


$38,600,000 
3,668 ,501 


. .. $42,268,501 
57,881,876 


- Decrease to date $15,612,775 


COURSE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE FOR THE WEEK. 
New Loan of the United States 103@102% 
New York Central 89 14 (@88 % (@924 (9034 
New York and Erie....... . .3734(@3634/@434@40 %@424@41 4 
O60 an SeS8 F0NGh50000 spnethe hose te ce genet 48 44 @49@48 


we have to note further sales of 2000 qtis Bank at 
$3 871424: and 2000 do George’s do., 4 3734. 
Mackerel are also in good request, the sales are 
1200 bbls. Shore at 8 and 5 75a4 25 for No’s 2 and 
3, medium No. 3 and No. 4, and 8 50 for large No 3. 

Frour anp Mzau.—The market opened tamely 
for most descriptions of State and Western Flour. 
The news by the Glasgow was regarded as encour- 
ing,and buyers operated with more freedom: 
The demand was improving at the close, and the 
tendency of prices was in favor of sellers. Super- 
fine State at $5 15a5 35, mainly at 5 25a5 30; in. 
ferior to choice extra State at 5 40a5 60, chiefly at 
5 46a5 50; superfine Western at 5 15a5 35; extra 
Towa, Wisconsin and Illinois at 5 50a6 
Indiana and Michigan at 5 60a6 40; very inferior 
extra Ohio at 5 60a5 65; round hoop extra Ohio 
shipping brands, at 5 6714a5 80 per bbl, fancy 
Genesee at 5 65a5 75; extra Genesee at 5 90a. 
Canadian is in moderate demand, including inferior 
to very choice extra, at 5 50a7 50 per bbl.; 470 
bbls. changed hands. Rye Flour is selling at 3 50 
a5 26 for fine and superfine per bbl. Corn Meal 
is inquired for at 3 50 for Jersey ; and 3 85a3 90 
for Brandywine, per bbl. 

Grain,—Wheat has been in brisk demand, open- 
ing at rather easier prices, but closing with more 
firmness. The Glasgow's advices tend to renew 
the confidence of the principal holders, especially 


H. Z. Bpolesale Prices € 


~—_——- 


CAREFULLY 


Aa@-Goods stored in Bond to be sold at Public Auction at-eiiaie 
of three years. Unclaimed Goods sold at the end of one yen 
ties payable in cash. The Products of the British h At 
Provinces, Free. The ton in all cases to be 2,240 Ibs, pee 
ASHES—Duty 15 @ cent. ad val, Bar, English Py 
Pots, Ist sort, 1859, ® 100 agaaere 
Pearl, 1st sort 1859, - 

—15 8 cen! 


BEESWAX: 
™m Yel 


+ 
25 5, extra | Do: Go. ‘iingsland 


«+226 @27 

, " 

COAL—Duty 24 ® cent. ad val. 

Liv’10rrel % chal. — 3 S— | 

Liverpool 1..— 10 — 

Sidney...........450@ 5 — | ad val. a3 

Anthracite (yard) 1@ bt fas Sr ed . 

—_ t -— BF @- 

OOFFEE—Duty free when im- Oak, Middie,...— 
ported direct from place of Oak, Ohio...... — 27. 
growth.in American or equal- Oak, S’rn, Light, 
ized Vessel ; andalsofreewhen Rough....... - 
imported in same vessels from Hemlock, Mid. 
the Netherlands, if produced © California... . 
in its possessions; all other Hemlock, Light. 
153¢ per cent. ad val. ! Cal 

Java, White, @ Ib.... 

Rio fair. 


’ 


of desirable lots of red Winter, which are in most | Mocha 


favor with purchasers. White Canada, (a small 
lot of very choice), at $145; white Western at 
1 38al 45: the latter an extreme rate; Amber do, 
1 39; red Western 1 26al 28; Amber Iowa Spring 
at 121; Milwaukee Club at 1 20al 22; Chicago 
Spring, Nos. 2 and I, at 115al 18; red State at 
1 2644; white Kentucky at 1 45; and white Cali- 
fornia, at 125 per bushel. Corn favors sellers, 
the current arrivals being inadequate to the wants 
of buyers. Sales chiefly at 68a69c., mainly at 
681¢c. for mixed Western afloat; 7la72c. for yel- 
low do.; 67c. fora small lot of round White; and 
72a73c. for round yellow, per bushel. Rye is in 
demand, at buoyant prices; 78a80c. per bushel; 
sales, 6,500 bushels. Oats continue in fair de- 
mand, including Canada at 38a39c.; Western at 38a 
381éc., and State at 3814a39}<c., per bushel. Bar- 
ley is in fair request, at rising prices; sales 25,- 
000 bushels, including Canada, at 831¢a861¢c., and 
State at 77c. per bushel. Canada peas are steady, 
with sales of 500 bushels at 85. 

Hay—For city use is rather more active, and ex- 
tra qualities bring a little more money. Shipping 
continues dull. We quote retail lots at 80c.a$1. 
Shipping 70c. , 

Hors.—The market was less active to-day, but 
there is no quotable change in prices; small. sales 
of new were made at 26a30. with some choice lots 
at slightly higher figures. 

Tron.—Scotch pig is quiet at $22a23, 6 mos. 

Leatuer.—The demand for hemlock and oak sole 
continues fair, and full prices are realized. 

Lrure.—Rockland is scarce and in demand. 

Motassrs—Has been quiet to-day at unchanged 
quotatiens. Total stock on hand to-day equal to 
10,108 hhds. 

Porators, &c.— We quote :—Long Island White 
Potatoes 44 cents; Dykeman 44; Peach Blows 54a 
69; and Mercers 50a70c. per bushel; Virginia 
Sweet $2a2 25 per bbl; Southern do. 3 25; Dela- 
ware 2 50; Long Island Russia Turnips 1 25 per 
bbl. ; Long Island Green Corn 75a100c. per C.; 
shipping Cabbages 4a5; Red Onions.1 25al 50; 
Yellow and White 1 50al 75 per bbl.; and Toma- 
toes 371¢a50c, per bskt. Potatoes put up for ship- 
ment bring 121ga25c. per bbl. more than the above 
quotations. 

Sreps.—In Clover and Timothy we have no 
change to note. 400 bags of the latter: were sold 
at $2 50 for inferior to 2 75 for best. 

Provistons—Pork— New Mess, $19 20a19 35; 
New Prime, $14 50al4 75; Old Mess, $19; Old 
Prime, $13 25 per bbl. Stock in the packing- 
yards of New York and Brookly to-day, 34,642 
bbls., against 48,214 bbls. Sept. 1, 1860, and 56,013 
bbls. Oct. 1, 1859. Cut Meats and Bacon are un- 
changed. Lard is improving ; sales to-day at 1214 
al31Zc., and 325 kegs at 1314al31c. per lb. Beef 
is rathsr quiet at old figures; sales 230 bbls. at 


8 50a9 50 for repacked Western Mess; $10 75a | S™ 


11 50 for extra Western Mess; $5a6 for Country 
Mess, and $4a4 50 for Country Prime, per bbl. 
Prime Mess, $14al18 per tierce. Stock in the pack- 
ing yards of New York and Brooklyn to-day, 14, 
292 tcs. and bbls., against 23490 tcs. and bbls. 
Sept. 1, 1860, and 18,612 tcs. and bbls. Oct. 1, 1859. 
Beef Hams, $10a15 per bbl. Butter continues in 
fair request at 15a20c. for new State, and 12aléc 
for Nes per Ib. Cheese is selling at 9alltgc. 
per bb. 

Rice—Sales to-day 110 tes., in lots, at $4 5614a 
4 8714, including 10 tcs. new at $4 8714, per 100 

S. 


Sucars—Have been purchased to the extent of 
only 600 hhds., including Cuba at 61ga73c., and 
Porto Rico at 7a73{c. per Ib. Stock in hand to-day 
69,676 hhds., 124,446 bags, 34,832 boxes, and 6,708 
hhds Melado. Refined Sugars are in demand, in- 
cluding Stuart’s varieties, which are now quoted 
thus: Loaf, 93gc., Crushed, 95£c., Circle A— 
Crushed, 91¢c.; Granulated, 93gc., Ground, 91¢c.; 
Refined Yellow C, 834c. cash, per lb. 

Woor—The movement in this line during Sep- 
tember, Messrs. Tellkampf & Kitching notice thus : 
“ Low and good medium Fleece continue scarce, 
and bring very full prices in: proportion to the 
rates of fine wools, which move slowly.. The stock 
is less than it was a month ago,as the supply from 
the interior has been light. Pulled Wools—Extra, 
super., and good No.1, old pulling, have been in 
good request, and the stock has been reduced to 
some super. and No. 1; the extra is all sold at ex- 
ceedingly full rates. The new Lamb’s pulled wool 
has not met with a ready sale, for the reason that 
the hat manufacturers have not yet commenced, 

roperly, to lay in their supply. Texas and Cali- 
ornia wools have brought full prices, and sold 


4s} readily as soon as landed and arranged. Fine 


x | foreign wool continues in fair demand at former 
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The dealings on the Stock Exchange the past 
week were active on the shares of the four prom- 
inent New York roads, the Central, Erie, Harlem, 
and Hudson, and by no means inconsiderable on 
the Western shares, though these were, as a gen- 
eral remark, somewhat less firm in prices than 
during the preceding week. The sales, altogether, 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, average 
over fifty thousand shares per day, the feature of 
the movement being the strong and determined 
character of the buyers of Central, Erie, and Har- 
lem. The rise in Erie now astonishes the streetas 
much as the sustained advance in the Western 
stocks confounded the Stock Exchange speculators 
in August last. 

The Stock market opened on Monday last with- 
out much vivacity, but gained strength as the day 
advanced. At the close of the morning session, 
and especially on receipt of the Glasgow's news, 
advising an advance in breadstuffs, a firm market 
for cotton and steady consols, an active demand 
sprang up for various kinds of the speculative se- 
curities, and prices rose quite briskly. At the af- 
ternoon session a large business was done, and the 
market closed steady,—about as follows: Central, 
91; Erie, 4234; Harlem, 235g; Hudson, 63%; 
Pacific, 824¢ ; Panama, 1253¢ ; Rock Island, 775¢ ; 
Galena, 78 ; Toledo, 4734 ; M. Guaranteed, 497% ; 
M. Southern, 2314 ; ‘M. Central, 7054. 


Sw a 
—>-> 





NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKET. 
New York, Oct. 1—6 p. m., 1860. 

Asnes—Have been quiet to-day, at $5 25 for 
Pots, and 5 50a5 5614 for Pearls, per 100 Ibs. 

Boors anp Suors.—There has been a moderate 
demand during the week, at about previous rates. 

CorrEE. es to-day 500 bags Riomt 14%al5c., 
and 300 bags St. Domingo at 131¢al13%c. per Ib. 
Stock in first hands to-day, 7,776 bags and 13,700 


highest honors of his class, studied Medicine in | mats 


Fisn.—Dry Cod continue in good demand, and 


rates. *The Cape wool is taken in preference to 
Mestizo, and the stock of both kinds has become 
lighter ; there may be left only 800 bales of Cape, 
and about 1,400 bales of Mestizo. Medium, and 
low medium foreign wools remain in good request 
at improved prices, and take the place of our do- 
mestic low grades, of which there is too little 


0| grown. Common foreign wools for carpet manufac- 


ture, are selling quick at former rates, and most of 
the arrivals of Donskoi, Cordova, and Rio Grande, 
meet with a speedy sale, leaving a very limited 
stock on hand. The accounts from England report 
all good qualities of Australian and Cape wool at 
the same prices, but less desirable kinds, and the 
very heavy and greasy wools have declined 1d. to 
2d. per lb. ° Common and medium wools are selling 
very well at advanced rates. The most desirable 
kinds, and all the other, at former quotations. 
—_— 
NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
WepneEspay, September 26, 1860. 

Total number of Beeves 5,476, increase 48 ; Cows, 
115, decrease 22; Veals 595, decrease 86; Sheep 
and Lambs 12,582, decrease 4,797 ; Swine 7,963, 
increase 3,549. 

Prices of Beef Cattle at Forty-Fourth street, this 
week, Extra, 9210; First Quality, 8'4a834 ; Second 
Quality, 7a734; Third Quality, 61463 ; Inferior, 
5344614; Average of all sales about 734a8. Last 
week, Extra, 9210; First Quality, 814a8j ; Second 
Quality, 7a734; Third Quality, 614a63 ; Inferior, 5% 
a6l4 ; Average of all sales about 8. 

Prices or Swine.—Live, Prime corn-fed, 65¢a63 ; 
Common corn-fed, 63¢a65¢ ; Distillery fed, 6261 ; 
Dressed, Prime corn-fed, 814a85¢ ; Common corn- 
fed, 8a83¢ ; Distillery fed, 7148. 

Remarks on Beer Cattte.—The week has been 
one of disaster to drovers, particularly those who 
had poor, thin cattle, such are fully half a cent per 
pound lower, and very difficult to sell. All grades 
from good ordinary to extra have been in demand, 
and prices equal to nine to ten cents have been 
paid for them. We quote at 53 to 10 cents, aver- 
age 71¢a72 cents. There still continues to bea 
scarcity of stock suitable for first-class trade, and 
prices for this reason have not changed. 

Vat Catves.—There is no change in the mar- 
ket. A steady demand prevails at 4 to7 cents— 
the latter for extra. The stock comprises a fair 
selection. A few “bobs” are in the pens. 


Mitcu Cows.—The demand is moderate. Sales S 


at $25a55 ; sales generally at $40. 


,; Corn, round yel.,. 


ed... 
a ee ‘ ih se ag ee rs 
. Domin; cwt.. ¢° inr’gh s)’gh’r— 24 
COPPER—Daty : Bolt and Bra- iy: 8 cau ad a ny 
; Pig, Bar,andSheath- Rockland com. ® DDL... , 80 
pe eng LUMBER—Duty 15 @ ct. ad vai, © 
Sheathing, new ® 1}— (@26 Timber, White + oe 
Sheathing, &c., Old..19 @2i | Pine, @M.ft.—— @ing 
Bolts — 30 Timber, Yellow : 
COTTON-—Duty: Free, New York’ . Pine _- 
Classification. Tim) dace Si = 
7 -. ayy mae = 
& - e & Spruce 14 — 5 
e # 2 White Pine, cl’r 35 — bt oe 
@30 — 
@18 — 
OA FF 
@23 — 


zier’s 15 


: & © White Pin 
Ordinary. .~ 3 7% 25 — 
ord...8% 8% 8% 834 WhitePin ae 
Middling...103 108¢ 10% 11, White Pine ana” 
Good mid. .123{ 1234 12% 12% 1x inch’, "99 
13% Yellow Pine, f, 


+48 
Mid. fair...123¢ 123f 12% 133 
DOMESTIC GOODS. i. 13¢ inch, do. "20 — 
Shirtings, brown, 380 | White Pino, Al’y 
@ 734° 0...20 — 


inches @ yard, ... 6 4 

Shirting, bl’d 26@32. 6 @8 BI’k W'ln’t,good— — 

Shirtings, bl’d30@34. 7 @ 8% Cherry, good... 

Sheetings, b’n 36@37. 544@ 8% Spruce Flooring, 

Sheetings, b’n39 — 8 @ 9%: 1% i’ch, dress- 

Sheetings,bl’d34 — 8%@l10 ed, tongue and 

Pang bI’d36 — T34@15 i grooved, each— 21 

icoes, Fancy pruce boards.— 14 @— 

Bro. Drillings, Hemlock boa’ds— 12% @— i 
Hemlock Joist,3 

Cloths, all wool b 


Cloths, cotton warp, 6254@75 
Cassimeres 76@1 50 
Sheep’s Grays 


Flannels 15@ 30 
Canton Flanels, bro: 83g@. 13 
do. do. bid. 9 @ 14 Pipe, Light...— — @70 — 
Cotton Osnaburgs.. 8%{/@ 10% Staves, wh’e oak 
Cot. Yarn, 5@1281b— @ — | hhd. heavy... @to — 
DRUGS AND DYES—Duty, Nut- Staves, red oak, 
galls, Madder, and Shellac,5;' hhd. heayy..50 — a- — 
Cochineal, Gums, Oil of Vitriol, Staves, red oak, ’ 
and Soda Ash, 10; CrudeBrim-; hhd. light...— — @% — 
stone and Peruvian Bark, 15 ; MOLASSES—Duty 24 ® ct.ad val. 
Flor Sulphur, 20; Borax and New Orl’ns, new 
Crudo Camphor, 19; Essential’ crop, gall’n— 45 @— 49 
Oils, Magnesia, and Sugar of Porto Rico..... — 32 @— 40 
Lead, 20 ; Refiaed Camphor, 30 ; Trinidad; Cuba. — — - 
all the others, 20 $ c’t. ad val. Cuba Muscav’do— 24 f@— 82 
Aloes, ® Ib 9%@ 16 Cuba, Clayed, 
Alum 2% 1 @— 23 


re Bae’ *@ 7 AVAL STORES Turpen 
TOWrOO a. Duty : é 
Borax, Refined... 18%@ tine and Rosin, 8 ~ Turpen- 
Brimstone, Aus Y'l tine, and Pitch, 15 ® cent. ad 

val. Tar and Turpentine, free. 


34@ 
3%G@ 
--@ Turpentine, Wil- 
Do. sees —= @ 40° 1° mington, &... 2 85 @2 87K 
Castor Oil, city, in Tar, Wash, N. B., 
bbls. ®gal.....110 @112%'" Wilm’n, @ bbl. 2.85 @2 87K 
Castor Oil, E. I...1 20 @1 224 Pitch, city, dePd-— (1 70 
oo i Bib. in, common, 
ream Tar. prime, H 310 i 1 
31 @ 32 Rosia, whe 2 axe S 
@ 2% Spirits Turp’ti’e, 
Gum Arabic, sorts 10%@ 11% @ galion,..... —40 @-41 
Gum do. Picked 14 @ 28 | O1S—Duty : Palm 4, Olive 24; 
Whale, 


| Sperm, and or 
| other Fish (Forei . 
15 ® cent. Gi i oc 


Olive, in 


9 
4 


40 

1934 
3x4 
4% 


56 @1 10 
2 


Opium, Turkey... - — 
Rhubarb, China... 45 
Salzratus, cash... 
Sal Soda, N’castle.- — 
Sarsaparilla Hon’s 26 

Do. Mexican — 
Senna, Alexandria 18 
Senna, East India. a 


cccecgme 62 

9% Sperm, Crude... 1 50 

23 Sperm, Winter, 

11%! unbleached... -— @1 55 

> mc ye pees Sie 4 Na” too No. 1, 

ugar L’d,w’e, WOR cvecces — 92 1— 

Sugar Lead, brown 7%@ 7% Wadsw’th’s Ex- “e 

Sulphate Quin’eoz.1 75 @-— | traref’d Rosin— 25 @— 35 

Sal. Quinine, For..1 8 @1 4 iBo. Boiled Oils, 
erdigr ‘or painting..— 26 

Vitriol, Blue.....- 9% Do. Tenner’s fin. 5 Sie 

DYEWOODS—Duty Free. | - prov’d &ext’a— 25 @— 35 

00@100 00 Camphene 
@ 36 i 

<4 @2 | 

Log Soa onde ae ie 60 + aria ; 

‘wood, S.. tharge, Vermilion Span! 
Logwood, Jamaica.13 —@ 13 50 Brown, and Ochre, 15 a —- 
FEAT Duty, 19 @ cent. ad us val. . 

va ,Litharge, Am...— 6 
Live Gecse,prime# fh 50 @52 ‘Lead, red, Am: ,— Hy) a oa 
do. gang = 47 —— ee Am. 

FISH—Duty, 15 ® cent. ad val. pure, in oil... § @-—- — ; 

Dry Cod, @ cwt..-— @440 — »wh’e, Am. 

Dry Scale 2— @275 | pure, dry....— 7%@— — 

Pickl’d Cod, @ bbl — @3 50  Zinz, white, Am. 

Mackerel— dry, No..1...— 4%@— 5 
No. 1, Mass. , large— —@18 — Zinc, white, Am. 
No. 1,Mass. small. 9 —-@ 975. No.1, inoil...— 6 @— 
No. 1, Halifax....— @—— PLASTER PARIS—Duty : Free. 
No. 2, Halifax....— @— Blue Nova Scotia 

Salmon, Pkid, No1..22 —@24 — ton 2 62% @2 75 

Shad, Ct. No. 1,8 hf. White Nova Sct..2 621,@2 75 

bb i — $ be 50 PROVISIONS—Duty : Cheese, 24 : 

» Ct., No. _ 
Herring, Pkid 2 50@3 25 Beef,mess,c’t’y 5 — 
Herring, seal’d @bx 80 @ 35 Beef’p'mese’t'y 4 — a a 4 
do. Dutch, ® kgl..- —@ Beef, mess, city 
R AND MEAL—Duty, 15 Beef, p’me, city 
cent. ad val. Beef,m’ss,ext’a 7 — @10 — 

State, superfine brands5 05@5 20 Beef, p’me m’ss10 50 @l11 50 

State, extra brands...5 35@6 50 Pork,p’mem’ss13 — @17 — 

Mich. fancy brands.. 6 15@5 20 Pork,cl’r,W’t’n 20 — @20 5¢ 

Ohio, common brands.5 20@5 25 Pork,mess,W..19 — @l19.37 

Ohio, fancy brands...5 30@5 35 Pork, i 

Ohio, fair extra 57 ; 

Ohio, choice ext. b’ds.5 80@7 50 Lard, in bbls. 

Mich. Ind., Wis., &c...6 40@5 65; @® fb........ — 12%@— 13% 

Genesee, fancy b’ds.. .6 50@6 65 Hams, pickled.— 10K%@ 11 

Genesee extra b’ds...6 20@7 60 Hams dry s’lt’'d—10% @— 11 

6 30@6 40 Shouldera,p'kP'd = — gy— — 

Canad: 5 60@7 50 Shoulders, - dry 

Richmond City salted 


6 35@7 20 
Richmond Country... .- - 
Baltimore, Howard st.5 65@6 85 _ fth........... — 12%@— 16 
Rye Flour, (fine).... 3 5€@3 75 Butter, N. Y. 
Rye Flour (superfine).4 —@4 40 State Dai. n’w.- 16 @— 21 
Corn ,Jersey....3 50@3 60 Butter,OrangeC— 21 @— 23 
Meal, Brandy’w 3 90@38 95 Butter, Canad: a— — 
do ® punch. .18 —@18 50 Cheese,fairtopr.- 9 @— 11% 
FRUIT—Dvry : Oranges, Lemons,’ RICE—Duty : 15 ® cent ad yal. 
Grades, and allGreen and Dried Inferior te com- 
Fruit, 3; Almonds and Presery-! mon, @ 100 }h..4— (@4 25 
ed Fruit or Sweetmeets, 30 % Ordinary to fair..4 374%,@4 62% 
coat. ad M4 on to prime....475 @4 87% 
" OICE .. 0. em — Ga — 
do Layer, new. .2 90 @3 SALT—Duty : 15 ® cent. ad val. 
Currants, new @ ib....5 @ 534 Turk’s Isl’d; PB _ — @ 2 
Citron, Leghorn @22 St. Ubea....,... 
Almonds Sicily sft.sh..— @— 
Almonds, Shelled,....20 @223 Segpice oe 
Sardines box @50 = Liv’1 fine, ash... .- — @l1 80 
GRAIN—Durr : 15 per cent. ad SEEDS—Duty : Free, except Ca- 
val. 1 nary, 15 @ cent. ad val. 
Wheat Gen Pbshl.1 40 @1 50 Clover, ® fb..... 
Wheat, w.Canada.1 30 @l Timothy, mowed, 
Wheat, South.wh.1 45 @1 55 en ce 


| ® bus -— @3 2% 
Wheat, Ohio, wh.1 35 Timothy , reaped... — 
Wheat, Mich, wh.1 32 Ais mg re 


Red Top, bag, fi 
Wheat, Ill., wh...1 35 — ee 


Raising, Bub,@bx- — @- — 


Wheat Milwaukie 1 21 
Wheat, Chicago ..1 14 


i Chemical Olive.- 7 @=- 7 
SPICES—Duty : Ginger R’t, Green 
; Or Dried, 15; all other Spices 
4 @ cont. ad val P 
Ginger, Race.....- ~ 1% F 
Mace 37% @- 4236 
Nutmegs, Nol. 1..- 42@- 44 
Pepper,Sumatra..- 8%@- 8 
Pepper .....:.... - ™%@ & 


loves @- - 
SUGAR—Duty, all kinds Raw and 
Refined, 25 ® cent. ad val. 
St. Croix, @ Ib 
New Orleans 
0 (Cuba Muscovado,. ... 
Porte Rico.....:.... 6%@ 


" o 08% 
Oats, New Jersey . 
Oats, Southern... 
Corn wh. South.. 
Corn, yel. South. . 
Corn, mix’d do... - 
Corn, round wh’t. 

Corn Mx’dWest’n. 

Peas, B’k Eye,2b].2 50 
Peas,Canada @bs. 80 
sve: .. 90 


AY. 
N. River, bales $10015.90/@1 — Havana, bwa. K& yel.. - @ 
HOPS—Duty : 15 @ cent. ad val. Manila 
Crop of 1859, ® ib f 
Crop of 1858 Ti@ 6 Stuarts’ ‘do, crushed. . 
HEMP—Dvty : Russian and Ital- Stuarts’ do. ground, .— 
. ian, 24; Manila, Sunn, Jute, Si- Stuarts’ granulated, § — 
sal and Coir, 19; Codilla, 12 @ Stuarts’ A. crushed, °— 
cent. ad val. Growth of the Stuarts’ ground ex.. 
British N. Am. Provinces, Free. TALLOW—Duty : Tallow, Greese, 
Am.undres’d@t'n150 00@160 00} Sea-Stuff, 8 # cont. ad val. 
essed. , ..200 00/@220 00’ American prime, ® fh. 9%@10 
+.) — —@ — —,TEA—Duty: In American and 
87 by 92 50: equalized v from the, 
lla, @ fb.... 6 —6%;! place of growth, : 
LIDES—Duty :4 9 cent adval. | wise, 15 @ cent. ad val. 
B. A., 20@24 Ib-, 8¢- kinds.,,......85 
lected, S 
Rio Grande, 20; 
selected .... 





Swine.—The business is active at full former | Calcutta 


prices. We quote at 6 to 63 cents live, for com- 
mon to prime. i 
Sueer anp Lamss.—The market has beenactive, 
sales all the week at the decline noticed last Wed- 
nesday. To-day prices have been better; some 
quote an advance of 25c. per head. But few are 





in the pens. 











